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— byword of petroleum shippers 


It’s been 46 years since we served our first petro- 
leum shipper, starting a specialized transportation 
service that today keeps a great fleet of North Amer- 
ican tank cars busy exclusively in the movement 
of petroleum products. 

The specialized petroleum traffic knowledge 
amassed through those years now does a job 24 


hours every day in maintaining top level service to the 





ga* industry—North American service that’s a byword 


| : _ ‘ 
‘ ( among petroleum shippers. Take advantage of it. 


#7) NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 


NORTH WESTERN REFRIGERATOR LINE COMPANY 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 


OFFICES IN IMPORTANT MARK 








(SS @@eanmaenran* 


ROOM 1429 KIRBY BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 
739 PILLSBURY AVENUE, ST. PAUL 4, MINN 
SHELL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 3, MO 
91 SOUTH MAIN STREET, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
681 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
341 KENNEDY BUILDING, TULSA, OKLA. 




















JET FUEL ¢ : HERE’S a husky White tandem 


(Model WC-2464T) transporting 
ae) jet fuel to McDonnell Aircraft Co., 
os St. Louis. This big payload unit has 
ROAD fe) | i ee 390A White 200 horsepower Mus- 
tang Engine for extra power, SLDD 
rear axle, 506B transmission, 5.90-1 
ratio and 10.00 x 20 tires. 


WHITES handle the oil spreading 
jobs, too, for Ee-Jay. This unit is on 
the go steadily in the road-building 
end of the business. Other Whites 
(Model WC22T) pull Ee-Jay tank- 
ers transporting asphalt, gasoline 
and other petroleum products. 


E. J. Dougherty 
president 
EE-JAY MOTOR 


52 Million Gallons a Year 23 oe 
on Tight Schedules tor Le-Jay Transports ~~ Spas pera arem 


in 1951 loading oil barges... 
now has fleet of 20 modern 
trucks doing business around 


ONE THING about the Whites in the petroleum industry the clock in St. Lovis area. 
—they stay on the job for longer regardless of how tough 
the schedule, how big the loads, how long the hours! 

The leaders in the business prove it every time—they 


Pa) 


know they can get more work done, in less time, at FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 

lower cost, if Whites are on the job. THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
The reason? Whites are tailored to exact working con- 

ditions. They are engineered for the really rugged jobs. 
Why not find out for yourself. Call your White Rep- 

resentative for full details. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY ~* Cleveland 1, Ohio 





ORBIT \ on 


VALVES 
®) 


For HYDROCARBONS 
LIQUIDS 


ETHANE 
PROPANE 
BUTANE 
ETHYLENE 
PROPYLENE 
BUTADIENE 
HYDROGEN 
NITROGEN 
AMMONIA 
BENZENE 


TOLUENE 


POSITIVE, LEAK-PROOF SHUT-OFF 


Orbit’s principle of closure by compression is the most desirable and 
practical method of shut-off known. Closure by compression gives XYLENE 
these advantages: Elimination of friction that in turn reduces wear 
which in return reduces frequency of repairs —a chain reaction that 
results in savings over the long haul to you. 
AIR 


See 22nd Edition of Refinery Catalog for full particulars on 
Orbit Forged Steel ASA Class valves or write for Catalog 
55-B. A good range of sizes are available beginning with 1”. 


BRANCHES 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
407 Velasco 


cre wos «6=Sd« ORBIT VALVE COMPANY 


‘Math he tude P. O. BOX 699 TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Mountain States and Canado) 
ODESSA, TEXAS 


402 West County Road 
(Serving West Texas) 


(For over 40 years) 
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reader 
reactions 


Here are some typical reactions 
of PETROLEUM WEEK charter 
subscribers to the May 13th 
pre-view issue. 


", . « | believe PW is the most informa- 
tive, easiest to read and understand of 
any oil publication.” 
DRILLING SUPERINTENDEN1 
(Texas independent contractor) 
“. .. compliment you for the excellent 
start you have made and shall look for- 
ward to future issues.” 
Mer. Coorpination Dept. 
(West Coast major) 
", . « Reporting good . . . reviewed cur- 
rent activity in very adequate way.” 
Mer. Propuction Dept. 
(Dallas major) 
", . . PW is most welcome and we look 
forward to making use of this publico- 
tion to great advantage in the future.” 
REFINERY MANAGER 
(Midwest major) 
". « . My reaction is favorable. Lots of 
luck!” 
Asst. Cuter GEOLOGIST 
(Louisiana independent) 
", «| like everything about it . . . the 
format, the editorial content, the meth- 
od of presentation. It will fill a long 
felt need in the industry.” 
Cuter Rerinery CHEMIS1 
(Texas independent) 
". . . most interesting and | feel you 
will have success in the new publication. 
Easy to read, to the point and non- 
technical style.” 
District Pirpecine Mer. 
(Colorado independent) 
“. . « enjoyed the pre-view issue and 
excellent article on formation fractur- 
ing.” 
District Propuction Supt. 
(Texas independent) 
“. «| liked your pre-view issue. Con- 
tinue to use the small maps.” 
District GEOLOGIST 
(Texas major) 
“, . . It fills in what has heretofore 
been missing in oil publications.” 
PRODUCTION Mer. 
(Oklahoma major) 
“. « « Lam impressed with the compre- 
hensive coverage.” 
GEOPHYSICIST 
(Fort Worth major) 
“, . « | believe | am going to like your 
new venture.” 
Mer. Naturat Gasouine Dept. 
(Oklahoma independent) 
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RETARDED ACID 


DOWELL’s delayed-action acid resulted in more effective acidizing 
far back from the well bore—boosted production 120 popo 


After a treatment with 1000 gallons of regular acid, this well 
—completed in a fast-reacting limestone pay—limped along 
at 24 Bopp. The offset wells had been treated with regular 
acid three times each—but with no production increase 


over the first treatments. 


The operator called in Dowell engineers. They recom- 
mended that the well be treated with 3000 gallons of Re- 
tarded Acid. As a result of this treatment, production 
promptly jumped to 144 Bopp. 


Retarded Acid contains an additive agent which retards the 


reaction of the acid with the formation. This allows the acid 


to penetrate farther than ordinary acid before spending 
itself. Retarded Acid has proved effective 


omitic formations that have tractured o 


in limestone or dol- 


vugular porosity. 


By opening up the formation tarther ba k from the well 
bore, Retarded Acid is designed to obtain better oil recovery 
—using less acid. For fast-reacting fractured or vugular 


limestone, Retarded Acid is your best buy today. 
ill any of the 165 Dowell 


offices in the United States and Canada—in Venezuela, 


For more information or service, « 


contact United Oilwell Service. Or write Dowell Inc orpor- 
ated, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma, Department G-75 


services for the oil industry 


A SERVICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN OIL 


The climate for foreign oil investment is the best in years. Barriers 


are beginning to come down all around the world. -.9 


East Coast bunker oil prices bounced up 15¢ a bbl. at midweek. The 
move pointed up an increasing scarcity of heavy fuel supplies, brought on 
by the trend toward lower residual yields and the curtailment of imports. 


Federal taxes on gasoline and diesel fuel are going up-—by agree- 
ment of leaders of both parties in Congress. The extra cash will help finance 
a compromise multibillion-dollar road building program, to be voted soon. 

te Az 


Bidders competed sharply for federal offshore leases July 12, com- 
pletely ignored the Louisiana sale. The Interior Dept. got bids on 13 of 
29 tracts offered in the “twilight zone,” as well as on many tracts not in 
dispute. State officials warned that anyone drilling on a disputed tract 
would be sued for trespass. 

a 


Wartime tankers are beginning to show their age. The big question 
for owners, as time for another government inspection rolls around: 
whether to trade in, scrap, patch up, or replace some 250 tankers now at 
the critical 12-year milestone. .-p. 30 


Increased emphasis on research is about to pay off for the industry 
in new and better discovery, producing, and processing techniques. 
20 


m % 


Jet bits are gaining in popularity. But drillers still don’t agree on 
their economic worth. Experimental work with a special “convertible’”’ bit 
will provide data for comparing the operation of jets and conventional bits. 

re ow 


Phillips Petroleum is expanding its marketing along the Atlantic 
Coast. It has just moved into Virginia, now sells in six southeastern states, 
is causing other suppliers to wonder if there’s another move coming— 
into New York and New England markets. osk & 


Oil’s capital expenditures this year and next will come close to 
matching 1954’s record-breaking $6.4-billion. cat Be 


West Coast oil men solidly opposed the idea of a Texas-California 
crude oil pipeline in hearings before a congressional committee at Los 
Angeles this week. Their reasoning: Present facilities, plus local and Cana- 
dian crude, are adequate to meet peacetime demands through 1961. 





Looking Ahead in Washington 





McGraw-Hill 
Washington 
Bureau 
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The furor over dollar-a-year men in government is growing. It maj 
spread to an investigation of advisory groups, such as the National Petro 
leum Council. 

Administration leaders were caught napping. When the ve ti 
ban use of industry men in policy positions started, they felt it would get 
little support, so chose to sit tight. They are worried nov i 
a 50-50 chance of passage. 

The curb would be lifted in a war emergency. But 
say this might be too late. They want to have immed 
who already have had on-the-job government tr: 
want to hunt for replacements for dollar-a-year mé¢ 
including three at the Interior Dept.’s Office of Oil 


The fight over rapid tax writeoffs is getting 
is becoming adamant in its efforts to end them, 
$980-million in deferred taxes this vear. The Office 
tion says the program is still needed to get new capa 
a new survey to see if some can be trimmed or eliminat 
important to oil, which is still getting writeoff appr 
meet expansion demands. 


You needn’t worry any longer about extension of wage-hour cov- 
erage. Earlier, there was a move to include service stations and other retail 
establishments. Labor leaders deci 
ting a $1 minimum on present 
next year. 


Watch for new plans to import Canadian natural gas, parti 
for use in California and the Pacific Nort} est t Tr 
Corp. has big Canadian reserve 

current plan to sell 300-million CF/D 

which is now before FPC for approval, 

pected to O.K. such imports if they 

any U. S. market. 


There are new specifications for military jet fuel. The 
of a corrosion inhibitor named in a pros s list (25017 
issued yet but soon will be relea 
Petroleum Purchasing Age) 


Government small loans may become easier to get. U 
sional prodding, the Small Business Administration is expectes 
more money available, faster, and to soften loan terms. For exampl 
likely will start accepting inventories as collateral. This 
to oil jobbers, who have a great deal their capital t 


. . } 
VOuT 


Natural gas legislation showdown: Th: 
the bill to exempt independent producers isn’t 
action, it will be a tip-off that supporte 
to pass it. 
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DISTILLATE FUEL OILS 





Fuel Oil 
Treatments 





Above— Untreated fuel oil, after 
aging, (magnified 200X) showing 


¢ STOP CO LOR typical sludge formation. 
DEGRADATION ° 


° PREVENT SLUDGE sellin iamainid 
FORMATION oi. .come aging showing sg 








e INHIBIT RUST AND = 
CORROSION 


aud 


eFLUIDIZE OLD 
SLUDGE DEPOSITS 











Action of Nalco Fuel Oil Treatment on your low chemical dosage... and at low chemical cost. 


distillate fuel adds up to better marketability, CLEAN TANK BOTTOMS 
easier handling, and lower storage tank and oil Sludge deposits in tanks of residual fuel aad 


crude oil can be cleaned up quickly and conven- 
: iently with powerful dispersion type treatments 
sludging tendencies ... assures salability despite offered by Nalco. Labor costs are eliminated 
storage and handling delays that frequently maximum storage capacity is restored, and sludge 
deteriorate untreated oils. And once sold, Nalco is converted to usable oil. 


line maintenance costs. Nalco stabilization pro- 
tects the original color of distillate oils, controls 


treated oils perform better cut down customer 
complaints of filter or screen clogging and burner 
fouling. 


Write or phone today, for full data on Nalco 
stabilizers and dispersants ... the effective, low- 
cost way to protect your equipment, and to safe- 
Nalco treatments give you all these benefits at guard product quality. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6200 West 66th Place ° Chicago 38, Illinois 
Telephone: POrtsmouth 7-7240 


PRODUCT... Serving the Petroleum Industry through Practical Applied Science 
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He takes oil’s measure . . . He's called a gauger. He’s 


g 
one of the few oilmen who actually see oil. He works among the huge tanks 


where it’s constantly moving in and out. His job is to keep a running check on 
those tanks. How much oil do they hold right now? How much came in today? 
What went out? Those are some of the questions he has to answer. It’s a busy 
job, and it’s an important one. He helps record how much oil there is—and where 
it is—every minute. Because that’s one sure way we’re sure of keeping a steady 


stream of Texaco Products flowing to the people who use them in all 48 states. 


The Texas ( lompany 
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National Policies Are Shifting as... 





ering doing so 


24-38 Countries in which no improvement is taking place 


World Seeks More U.S. Oil Capital 


Nationalistic attitudes around the 
world are taking a more enlightened 
turn to private foreign oil capital. 

Less than four years ago things 
looked bleak. Iran had nationalized 
its billion-dollar oil industry and for- 
cibly expelled Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
and this was only the most dramatic 
event in what looked at that time like 
a general trend. Country after country 
was raising new barriers against for- 
eign oil investors. It looked as though 
the wave of economic nationalism re- 
sulting from postwar eruption of new 
independent nations was lapping at 
the heels of the oil business. 

But now the trend has shifted 
dramatically. Signing last week of a 
new oil law in Guatemala points up 
the trend. More than a score of gov- 
ernments have liberalized foreign oil 
investment policies or are considering 
doing so. Oil men and U. S. govern- 
ment officials report almost unani- 
mously that, over-all, the international 
oil investment climate is more inviting 
than at any time since the war. 


Paradoxically, economic national- 
ism itself seems to be one of the main 
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forces behind current moves to at- 
tract foreign capital. As countries 
have pushed for economic self-suffi- 
ciency through industrialization, their 
fuel consumption has risen sharply. 
Rising bills for imported oil in many 
countries have become a serious drain 
on their foreign exchange. So more 
and more are trying desperately to 
develop domestic sources of oil. And 
they are gradually learning by expe- 
rience that they have to turn abroad 
for the vast amounts of risk capital 
and technical know-how needed to do 
the job. 


How long the current thaw in the 
international oil investment climate 
will last is anybody's guess. Old hands 
in the industry concede there’s a 
danger that some countries, once they 
develop an oil industry with the help 
of foreign capital, may be tempted to 
kill the golden goose. The hope is 
that, as underdeveloped countries 
develop their economies, they will 
become economically sophisticated 
enough to realize the long-term ben- 
efits of productive private foreign in- 
vestment. But the present trend to- 


ward more liberal policies looks certain 
to continue for some time. 

Structure of the U. S. oil industry 
is certain to be changed by the current 
trend. Expansion of foreign produc- 
tion will shift markets and sources 
of supply. Oil politics will be affected 
too. Already, U. S. independents, 
attracted by increased opportunities 
abroad, are scrambling for foreign 
concessions. At last count, more than 
60 independents had joined the big 
seven international oil corporations 
actively seeking oil in nearly 40 coun 
tries in both hemispheres. 


So far, 18 countries have taken 
definite steps in the last couple of 
years to encourage foreign oil in- 
vestment according to a PETROLEUM 
WEEK survey. Five others are actively 
considering such steps. Fifteen coun- 
tries, or areas have not shifted policies. 


Here are the countries that have 
taken definite action (numbers in pa- 
rentheses refer to numbers on map 
above) : 

Guatemala (1): A new oil law 
has just been signed; it’s changed very 


9 





little from the earlier draft (PW 

Jul.8°55,p42 Several U. S. firms 
have indicated interest. Guatemala was 
closed to foreign investment under the 
overthrown last 


Communist regime 


Sulnmelr 


Colombia (2 


modified over the past few years in 


Policy has been 
various W designed to encourage 
new exploration by foreign companies 
A recent decree liberalized depletion 
illowances 

Peru (> \ modern law adopted 
2, incorporating the 50-50 profit 
formula, has opened up th 
Nearly a 
it work 


in 195 
sharing 
country for exploration. 
dozen foreign companies are 
or dickering for deals 
Bolivia (4 An oil law aimed at 
encouraging foreign capital is being 
drafted. Glenn McCarthy, operating 
contract signed in 1953, has 
discovery. The big 
ompanies have been holding off, 
partly because of transportation dif 
ficulties, partly to see final terms of 


1 major 


the new law 

Argentina (5): Recent granting of 
1 contract to Standard Oil of Cali 
fornia to develop 11,800 sq. mi. in 
southern Argentina is the first break 
in the freeze of new foreign oil in- 
vestment that had existed since 1935. 
It reflects government efforts over 
the last 18 months to 
investment of private foreign capital 
generally. The contract, still await- 
ing approval of the Argentine Con 
gress, runs for 40 years and pro- 
vides for 50-50 profit sharing and 
remittance of profits. Several other 
foreign companies are negotiating sim- 


encourage 


ilar deals 

Cuba (6 An all-out effort to 
attract foreign oil capital is being 
made. Last year an already highly 
favorable oil law was further liber 
alized to grant loans up to two-thirds 
of the value of foreign investments of 
$l-million or more. Loans are nonre 
payable if oil isn’t found. Taxes also 
were reduced, and bonuses and royal 
ties increased. There has been a rush 
of American and other 
PW Jul.8,°55p52) for concessions 

France \ decree just issued 
generally liberalizes exploration rights 
granted to foreign companies. It in 
corporates 50-50 profit sharing and 
provides for a graduated scale of royal 
ties, as well as other technical changes. 
Up to now, only Esso and Caltex- 
affliated American Petro 
leum have held concessions. In the 
past the French have discouraged 
foreign oil investment both at home 


companies 


(overseas 


and in their colonies. 

Sicily (8): Unlike the mainland of 
Italy, Sicily has a generally satisfac 
torv local oil law. The Communists 


10 


made a major issue of it in the 

Sicilian elections and were overwh 

ingly defeated. Outlook now is fo 

continuation of liberal policy. Gulf 

is going full speed ahead with it 

operations. British Petroleum and 

Standard Oil Co. are also interested 
Turkey (9 Che oil industr 

recently “‘denationalized,”” and 

law was enacted last year to 

foreign investment. Last wecl 

kev’s ambassador cited four 

in the law designed to mak 

attractive to foreign companic 

key will take only its crude 

and eventually will establish a 

ed” price; secrecy provision 

antee companies that costly r 


information will not be disseminat 


improperly by the government 


quirement that wells be drilled withi 
3 vears has been extended to 5 
maximum tax crediting in the | 
and 7% is assured, and indi 
will be able to take 
Curkey. Applications for lk 
expected to be available later 
vear, after the new regulation 
effect in August 

Jordan (10 Policy was 
liberalized, and companies art 
urged to bid competitively for 
cessions. Edwin Pauley Co., of ¢ 
fornia, recently acquired a conce 
and Belgian, West German, 
Swedish companies are showing in 
terest. (PW—Jul.8,’55p50 

Israel (11): A modern petroleum 
law was enacted a couple of years ago 
Several independents are now explo! 
ing and drilling—so far without ans 
oil strikes. 

Egypt (12 
obstacles to 
removed recently. Several companic 
are already developing their conces 
sions; others are investigating poss 
bilities. 

Libya (13): A liberal law has just 
been enacted. American, British, anc 
French interests have applied for con 
cessions or are considering the move 

Iran (14 Satisfactory settlement 
of the long and bitter oil crisis last 
vear was the outstanding example of 
global improvement in the climate 
for oil investment. 

India (15): Oil investors were guar 
anteed remittance of funds. Stanva 
is exploring in the Bengal Basin 
Caltex recently was granted concé 
sions in Bengal; British Assam Oil Co 
will exploit last year’s oil strikes in 
Assam. The government approves each 
agreement on its individual merits 
and generally insists on 25% Indian 
participation. However, declared pol 
icy is ultimate nationalization of basic 
industries. (PW—Jul.8,°55p50 

Pakistan (16): 
ous legal obstacles to 


prohts 


] ] 


Some technical legal 
foreign investment wer¢ 


There are no seri 


foreign oil 


was granted two 
ind the H. | 
ytiating for an 

rovernment pol 

mcessions to in 
the me 


on th 


t ' e th 
Philippines 
ppin 

Development ( 

ttled page 

nerall t 

ire somewhat 
cts after 1974 
S.-Philippin 


investment ex 


Five countries currently are ac- 
tively re-examining their policies: 
Chile (19 A new law to encour 
fo il investment was recenth 
troduced in Parliament bv the go 
yment and then withdrawn in face 
of nationalistic opposition The gov 
currently is working fitfully 
ute legislation, but it’s un 
ikel 1ove fast since a reversal of 
traditionall 
be involved. 
Venezuela (20 he world’s larg 
est single oil exporting country last 
fall said it’s 
litional concessions for the first time 
10 year’s 
inted, independents reportedly 


ernment 


nationalistic policy would 


considering granting ad 


If and when concessions 
ill be given a larger share than in 
past 
Dominican Republic (21): Spurred 
by Cuba’s action, the government is 
howing interest in liberalizing its own 
esent oil law 
Austria (22 \ special case, Au 
ria is about to recover its oil industn 
m the Ru 
treatv. For details on how this 
ffect foreign oil investment, sec 


sians under the recent 


tory on page 28 

Italy (23 The government has 
been considering revising the 1926 
mining law off and on for some time, 
It’s a hot political 
issue. The old law gives the govern 


with no decision 


ment oil organization a virtual mo 
nopoly of exploitation. Gulf recently 
made a strike on the Adriatic coast 
opposite Rome and is negotiating for 
development rights 


The situation in countries where 
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there has been no recent oil policy 
change is briefly this: 

Mexico (24): The state monopol; 
is unbroken, but contractors are al 
lowed to drill for the government on 
a percentage-of-production basis 

Ecuador (25): The country hasn't 
a bad law—but apparently not much 
oil. 

Uruguay 26): A government mo 
nopoly holds all rights. No oil has 
been found so far 

Brazil (27): A government oil cor 
poration, set up in 1953, has a mo 
on all new exploration and 
Sporadic attempts to 
investment  polic 
pending this 


nopoly 
development. 
liberalize foreign 
have been suspended 
fall’s election. 

Spain (25 lerms for foreign in 
vestors are very. stiff. Oil 
appear insignificant. 

West Germany (29): Policy favors 
development by private capital. 

Middle East—Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia (30 There has been no 
change in basic policies, although 
negotiations continue over imterpreta 
tions of the 50-50 profit sharing for 
mulas. 

North & West Africa (31): Th 
European mother countries generally 
reserve oil rights for their nationals. 


resources 


South Africa (32): There are no 
major policy problems, and apparently 
little or no oil 

East Africa \ half-dozen ex 
ploration programs are under way, 
under generally hospitable local oil 
policies. 

Burma ( 34 
oil industry now belongs to the gov 
ernment under an agreement with 
Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. The agre« 
ment calls for increasing employment 
of nationals, and for future 
ment nght to icquire an interest m 


Vhirty percent of th 


govern 


distribution. It was reached amicabl 
ind doesn’t necessarily point to a 
further drift toward nationalistic pol 
icies 

Australia (35): State laws are g 
erally favorable, but oil results so fii 
are disappointing 

New Zealand (36 
serious policy problems, but appa 
ently little or no oil. 

Formosa (37 Che oil industry 1: 
dominated by a_ government-owned 
company, with no encouragement of 
foreign investment. 

Japan (35 ‘he oil industry is 
held by mixed private-state interests, 
with little apparent interest in foreign 
capital. Prospects for exploration are 


here are no 


limited. 


2 La 


ars 


Pontoons Solve Jungle Transport Problem 


shifted equipment from a previous site 
35 miles away through heavy, trackless 
jungle and floated it over bridgeless rivers 
on pontoon rafts. Two previous wells in 
the southeast, close to the Caribbean port 
of Puerto Viejo, were abandoned as dry. 


The problem of moving drilling equip- 
ment across a bridgeless jungle river is 
solved (above) by Compania Petrolera, 
S.A., Costa Rican subsidiary of Union 
Oil Co. of California, Preparing to drill 
its third well this week, the company 
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Capital Outlays 
Will Stay High 


Capital Expenditures by U. S. oil 
companies for expansion and re- 
placement of facilities during 1955 
and 1956 will approximate the rec- 
ord-breaking level of last year, it 1s 
indicated by a PETROLEUM WEEK Sul 
vey last week. Capital exploration, 
and research outlays by 
panies at home and abroad in 1954 
amounted to $6.4-billion, according 
to Chase Manhattan Bank’s annual 
financial analysis of the industry, com 
piled by Irederick G. Coqueron. 

Most oil officials and bankers told 
PETROLEUM WEEK that there are no 
indications that capital outlays will 
taper off soon. Expenditures for ex 
ploration, drilling, and production fa 
cilities, which last year accounted fot 
65% of the total, are expected to con 
tinue high. Earlier estimates predicted 
downward movement in spending for 
refineries and petrochemical plants, but 
the continued “octane race” indicates 
outlays will continue at 1954’s level 


these com 


Continuation of this rate of capital 
expenditures raises the question of 
whether more outside financing will 
be required by oil companies. he 
primary sources of funds for capital 
improvements in the industry have 
been retained earnings and depreci 
ation, depletion, amortization, and 
other capital-extinguishment charges. 

Thirty-five leading U. S. companies, 
whose financial and operating data 
form the core of Chase Manhattan's 
study, had total capital outlays of 
$3,669,000,000 last year. Capital 
extinguishment charges for the year 
amounted to 59.4% of total capital 
expenditures, and all but $125-million 
of the remainder was financed by use 
of retained earnings, working capital, 
and construction funds. 


One indication that oil company 
borrowings may have to be increased 
came this week from Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil Co., which announced 
that it had arranged for a credit of up 
to $100-million from a group of banks 
The credit will supplement earnings for 
the company’s expansion, moderniza 
tion, and improvement program. ‘This 
is the first major outside financing by 
Tide Water in several years. 

During 1954 the company insti 
tuted a policy of conserving cash 
earnings to pay for its capital outlays. 
But even so, the program, including 
the new refinery at Delaware City, 
Del., modernizing the Avon (Calif. ) 
refinery, expansion of marketing facil- 
ities, and construction of new tankers, 
required outside funds. 





‘Gas,’ Diesel Taxes To Rise 


Federal taxes on gasoline and 
diesel fuel will definitely be increased 
to help finance the government's mul- 
tibillion-dollar highway construction 
program. This fact seemed certain 
this week as Senate and House leaders 
of both parties agreed on a compro 
mise highway measure—a compromise 
that also has informal White House 
approval 

All signs point to quick passage of 
the measure despite opposition (in 
cluding some from oil men) at last 
minute hearings this week. Repub- 
lican leaders in the House have de 
cided against putting up a fight for 
the Administration’s key proposal: to 
create a new highway corporation to 
float bonds that would be considered 

federal debt. 
taxes are the Democrats’ 
answer to President Eisenhower's 
statement that he would take a bill 
that provided for increased revenues 
to pay for the increased spending; that 
his primary thought was to get the 
needed highways without increasing 
the federal deficit. 


outside the 
Higher 


Under the new law, the highway 
program will be on a pay-as-you-go- 
basis. Most of the new money to fi- 
nance it will come from a |¢-a-gal. 
boost in the gasoline tax and a 4¢- 
a-gal. increase on diesel fuel. 

[he boost on gasoline, from 2¢ to 
3¢ a gal., is expected to bring in $500 
million the first year. The diesel fuel 
increase, from 2¢ to 6¢ a gal., will 
vield about $50-million. 

Among other tax increases under 
the bill 

e ‘Tires larger than 8’2x18, now 
subject to the 5¢-a-lb. tax that’s paid 
by the manufacturer on all highway 
tires regardless of size, will be subject 
to a tax of 15¢ a lb. Tubes for these 
same big tires also will be taxed 15¢ 
a lb., up from the 9¢-a-lb. rate now 
paid on all tubes. 

e Camelback for retreading will 
be taxed for the first time, at 7¥%2¢ 
a lb. on the total weight of a recapped 
tire larger than 82x18. 

e The manufacturer’s excise tax 
on trucks, trailers, and busses—now 
set at 8% of the price—will be 
boosted to 10%. 


New revenue brought in by the 
bill is expected to bring in about $12- 
billion over 12 years to help finance 
the $34-billion over-all program. Pre 
ent highway user taxes are figured to 
bring in about $22-billion during the 
12-yr. period, so total highway user 
revenues will just match the total 
outlays contemplated. The $34-bil- 
lion program includes $24-billion for 


12 


the interstate system, $10-billion for 
other roads. 


Under the new bill, $1.2-billion of 
federal funds would be made avail- 
able during the first year for con- 
struction of the 40,000-mi. interstate 
system. 

States, with some exceptions, would 
put up $1 for every $9 of federal 
money. This year, the federal govern 
ment has some $175-million available 
for the interstate system; states must 


What’s New 


The government's surplus synthetic- 
rubber plant at Institute, W. Va., 
may continue to produce rubber 
after all. Up to now the only pro: 
pective purchaser for the GR-S plant 
has been Carbide & Carbon Chem 
icals Co., which wants the plant for 
its site, and has no interest in pro 
ducing rubber there. But now Im 
perial Commodities Corp., the U. § 
afhliate of a large Dutch producer and 
seller of natural 
to buy the plant 

Publicker Industries, 
leased the government's 
from-alcohol plant at Louisville, r 
portedly has agreed to supply the raw 
material to Imperial, at prices com 
petitive with the usually lower on¢ 
charged for petroleum butadiene 


rubber, has offered 


which ha 
butadiene 


Mexican natural gas may start 
flowing into the U. S. soon. Petroleos 
Mexicanos and Texas Eastern ‘Trans 
mission Corp. probably will close a 
deal this month whereby Pemex will 
deliver natural gas from its new ab 
sorption plant at Reynosa. Negoti 
ations have been under way for nearly 
a year, but the final agreement will 
be subject to approval by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The Reynosa plant, in Northeast 
Mexico, near McAllen, Tex., will 
have capacity for removing 8,000 b/d 
to 10,000 b/d of liquid hydrocarbons 
from 300-million cu. ft. of gas daily 
when it goes on stream shortls 


President Eisenhower is backing 
plans to continue the government's 
oil shale experiments at Rifle, Colo. 


$3 of federal 
mone 
[otal federal aid for highways this 
I et at $875-million. This in 
75-million for the inter 
$700-million for 


cludes the $] 
tate svstem plus 
other primary roads and secondary 
roads. This $700-million program will 
be increased by $25-million each veat 


next 12 vears 


There's no encouragement for toll 
turnpikes. The present bill says that 
no federal funds are to be advanced 
gainst toll roads built o1 
built 


ibout to be 


IN THE INDUSTRY 


; made this week by 
Bureau of Mines direc 
nv before the House 
Committe¢ Forbes 
pport of a request for 
operate the plant this 


line processed from 
st 2¢ a gal. more 


rocessed from petro 

mining methods aré 
iid that last February’ 
Rifle indicates the in- 


hat exists in 


present 


California's tidelands have been 
opened for drilling. Gov. Goodwin J 
Knight last week signed a bill into 
iw authorizing exploration and wild 

t drilling for oil on state tidelands 
It will become effective Sept 7. The 
: ; expected to cause a flurry of 
development 

In the past, California’s tidelands 
euld be leased onl 
drainage of state oil pools by nearby 


where there was 


vate operations 


A federal court has ruled that Gulf 
Oil Corp.'s Port Arthur (Tex.) refinery 
has not violated the Taft-Hartley 
Act's antidiscrimination provisions. 
The U. S. Court of Appeals in New 
Orleans. La.. he + local 23, Oil 
Workers Internat does 
not engage in d 
practices. A Negro group brought the 
uit, charging the union failed to bar 
gain for all its members. The court 
said the act contained no such provi 


© 
~/Tpon, 


simuinatory umon 
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FIRST WE DEVELOPED 1105S ROPE WIRE. 





WIRE |00©S } ROPE 


1105 takes Royal Blue out of the ordinary wire rope class. 





1105 is a rope wire that’s new — that’s stronger. It’s the biggest news in 
many year’s. 
1105 is the result of more than a century of research and development—it’s 


the wire that gives Roebling Royal Blue the stamina that pays off in service. 


Contact your Roebling distributor or write us for the full story. 


ROE EE LIiRnigc 


Subsidiary of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CORPORATION, TRENTON 2, N. J. seancHes: ATLANTA, 934 AVON AVE. + BOSTON, 5S! SLEEPER ST. + CHICAGO, 5525 w 


* CLEVELAND, 13225 LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS BLVD. « OENVER, 4801 JACKSON ST. + OCETROIT, 915 
OS ANGELES, 5340 £€. HARBOR ST * NEW YORK, 19 RECTOR ST. + GOESSA, TEXAS,1920 £.2N0 
* TULSA, 321 N. CHEYENNE ST. + EXPORT 


ROOSEVELT RD. + CINCINNAT!, 3253 FREDONIA AVE 
FISHER BLOG. « HOUSTON, 6216 NAVIGATION BLYD. «+ &t 
sT . PHILADELPHIA, 230 VINE ST . SAN FRANCISCO, 1740 !17TH ST * SEATTLE, 900 1ST AVE. & 


SALES OFFICE, 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6,N.¥Y 
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“The Biggest Gamble in 








Che University of Texas auction of oil Oil company representatives from throughout the country are on hand for the sales, which 
and gas leases has become a semi-annual are held in an Austin hotel ballroom. Apple is acknowledging a bid from the rear. 
institution, packed with drama, color, and 
big money. Auctioneer George Apple gets 


the latest auction under way. 


ae ea »' 





Magnolia Petroleum Corp.’s bidding crew. Harvey “‘Let’s check those figures again. May E. P. Munson, Jr., of The 
Lilley, second from left, did the bidding. be we should go a bit higher Texas Co., day’s top bidder. 


“4 


ox 
“ct 
\ 9 veg,. 


- 








Moon Mullins of land office huddles Jim Grizzard, of Austin, nailed “Whew,” says Apple.“I’m Munson writes check for 
with regent Lee Lockwood. the last tract for only $2,500 glad that’s over.” $1,403,500, day’s biggest. 
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the Oil Industry” 








aloaus 


a | 
a 


ef 


P 





J. Earl Rudder, Texas Land Commissioner and chairman of the university lease board; Berte R. “You mean you won't 
Haigh, Geologist-in-charge of university lands, and M. Abdul Aziz, of Pakistan, are intent observers. take a $500 raise?” 





“Hmm, this tract is worth a lot “Suppose we raise the bid another $10,000. If that doesn’t scare “There must be something there or 
more than they’re bidding for it.””. "em off, we can knock ’em dead with another $10,000.” they wouldn’t be bidding.” 
a a ABLE INES, 











PLEASE 
TURN 
TO 
PAGE 
16 





tt : Poon 





“We didn’t do badly after all,” say Kewanee Oil And here's where most of the proceeds go—to a big- 
Co. bidders, relaxing after the auction closed. ger, better University of Texas, in true Texas style. 
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4 Money Talks At ‘Texas 


There's more truth than fiction in 
many of those jokes about big-money 
deals in Texas. Take, for instance, 
the latest semiannual University of 
Texas auction of oil and gas leases. 
Here big money definitely talks. 

A story making the rounds tells of 
the big cit" 
me night in a West Texas cow town 
He asked the hotel clerk if he knew 


of anv card games going and was di 


gambler who was stranded 


cted to an upstairs room where a 
mall group sat playing poker. Invited 
gambler sought to im 

Ile handed over a 


for all of this,” he 


Lhe xan him one white 
chip 

[hat mav be a Texas exaggeration 
But something much akin to it hap 
pens twice annually in a crowded 
hotel ballroom at Austin, the state 
capital. It is here that oil company 
men get together to bid for oil and 
gas leases put on the block by the 
University of Texas. The last auction 
pictures, page 14) was held June 28; 
the next will be held in December. 
One incide the recent auction 
points up t re ! size of transac 
tions. On protested that he 
had offered $500 more than was ac 
cepted by tioneer George Appl 
( ol Appk 


didn’t heat man 


ipologized and said he 
Chen he politels 
reminded t rowd that he wasn’t 
ises in the bidding 
too low 


Bidding at these auctions is a dra- 
matic affair, with offers topping $1- 
million not uncommon. Some leases 
may turn out to be duds, so the gam- 
bling element adds spice. But there 
have been more jackpots than lemons. 

Scores of oil company representa 
tives jam the poorly lighted ballroom, 
which quickly becomes smoke-filled 
to add thenti 
mosphet he oil men huddle in 


poker room at 


compan zroups, pore Over maps and 
during iidding, and smile 
landed what 
they consider choice lots 

Bidding usually starts low; that is, 
invwhere from $1,000 to $10,000. If 
bidding is brisk, auctioneer Apple 
skips the low numbers and takes offers 
in bites of $25.000 to $50,000, or even 


ruire 


broadh when thev’ve 


more. But e' the big operators are 
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inclined to flinch as they bx 
inte $50,000 at a crack 

When bidding gets into th 
dreds of thousands, the atmos] 
tenses noticeably. Those who 
dropped out of the bidding 
out entirely, move forward 
seats to watch the next mov 
stand. There’s littl 
no laughter—at least, not o1 


ones. 


imin-Wwa 


he bidder may work 
gum a little faster—or for 
his Cigar. His face ma 
or immobile, in_ tru 
fashion, Responses ar 
i finger, nodding th 
1 pencil. The whole 
low kev 

I'he auctioneer’s patt 
some of the tension. On 
$2-million tract with the remark 

“Don’t say I didn’t gi 
1 chance.” 

Another time, when biddu 
to stall at $40,000, Appl 

: and it rained fort 
forty nights.” 

Che bidding isn’t done bli 
university permits geophysical ex 
tion on its vast holdings 
only that each company tbr 
reports to Berte R. Haigh, it 
gist in charge, at Midland 

Haigh holds 
would be worth a fortune to 
in the oil drilling busin B 


conhde n 


has never been an informat 
prospective bidders 

While there have been 
nificant duds among th 
lease purchases, oil com; 
erally find this a good plac 
One company paid $750,0( 
lease that produced nothing 
other area, buvers once paid 
million for the privilege of drill 
holes. But on the positive 
ledger, however, the unt 
point to 2,700 oil and 60 
producing on its land. So f 
+50-million bbl. of oil have 


duced 


The last auction netted the univer- 
sity $7,447,500, but it's far from a 
record. 

The Texas Co. was top bidd 
fering $1,403,500 for explorat 
drilling rights on a few thousand 
of arid West Texas land. Its top 


Oil and gas rights have given the 
University of Texas a rags-to-riches 
history in the past 30 years. Its cash 
fund (about $225-million) and land 
holdings (2.1!-million Texas acres) 
make it about the richest university 

the country, if not in the world. 


fo wr 
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Jet Bits 


New techniques for recover- 
ing oil are of primary concer 
to drillers, ierally, 
and equipment manufacturers 
But the future growth of tl 
entire industry hinges largely 


producer: ge 


on the succes of drilling opera- 
tions. Hence improvement 

drilling methods—of which the 
jet bit is an outstanding er- 
ample are of vital importance 
to all oil men, no matter what 
seginent of the industry they’r 
in. To find out how jet bits ar 
working in actual 
Petroleum Week had its report- 


ers throughout’ the 


practice 


country 
make on-the-spot checks last 


week. Here’s what they found 


In what ways, and why, is a jet 
bit better than a conventional bit? 
Answers to this question are being 
ground out now throughout the coun- 
try wherever jet bits are being used, 
and particularly in West Texas, where 
experimental field work has been go- 
ing on for 15 months. 

The experimental work, conducted 
by Great Western Drilling Co., should 
be completed sometime next spring 
Ihe industry-sponsored field test in 
volves use of a special “convertible” 
bit, technically known as a “‘variabl 
indexing sub bit.” The bit is mad 
by Hughes ‘Tool Co., of Houston; it’s 
so constructed that it can be converted 
from a jet bit to a conventional bit 
while in the hole. ‘he size of the jet 
nozzles also can be increased or de 
cre ised 

The special bit permits analytic 
comparison of jet and regular bit op 


\ switc h to 


either tvpe bit can be made at an 


eration in the same hol 


spot in the hole. ‘The differences in 
operation are recorded and studied 

The conversion of the bit while in 
the hole is accomplished by changes 
in hydraulic pressures in the drill stem 
acting on the mechanism within the 
bit. ‘I'wo of the special bits have been 
manufactured for the tests, but they 
are not designed for commercial us¢ 
Hughes says costs would be prohibi 
tive for mass production 


Though jet bits have been in wide- 
spread use since 1951, it is only now 
that some general conclusions as to 
their operating efficiency can be 
made. ‘lo get these 
PETROLEUM WEEK reporters surveyed 
drilling 
equipment manufacturers in 


conclusions, 


contractors, and 
all parts 


opcrators, 


of the country. 

Experimental work with jets goes 
back at least 20 years. Now, after a 
four-vear climb, the percentage of jet 
bits m use appears to be leveling off. 
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Better? 


Up-to-date figures compiled by a 
nanuftacturer PETRO 
LEUM WEEK shows the use of jet bits 
by areas breaks down this way 

Gulf Coast, 71 Arkansas-Louisi 
na-Texas triangle, 60.6%: Canada. 
27.3%; Rockies, 27.1%: West Texas 
New Mexico, 22%; California, 11%: 
Oklahoma-Kansas, 10.2%; Ilinois and 
Over-all, the percent 
ige, including exports, is 31.9‘ 

Despite the fact that jet bits arc 
given at least a “substantially better” 
performance label in virtually all r 
gions by those who have given them 
i real workout, operators still disagrec 
on their adoption 


especially — for 


nearby, 3.1‘ 


The jet rock bit, experience shows, 
can make hole 15°, to 30% faster 
than a conventional bit. It also lasts 
longer by about the same percent- 
age. Yet opinion differs on its eco- 
nomic worth. 

One dniling contractor slashed 
drilling time in the Means field, An 
drews County, ‘Tex., from between 13 
ind 15 davs to between 7 and 9 days 
with use of jets. Another cut drilling 
tine by 20% in Bottineau County, 
N. D. And a third operator, also in the 
Williston Basin, 
3() faster drilling time and footage 
per bit with jets 

In the Uintah Basin of Utah, a 
contractor lost one hole being drilled 
with conventional bits. He dmnilled a 
second hole 75 ft. away with jets, un 
der virtually identical conditions. ‘The 
first hole, 3,197 ft., cost $7,368, o1 
$2.31 a ft. The second, 3,232 ft., ran 
$5,617, or $1.74 a ft., a saving of 57¢ 
. ft. Another cost comparison in the 
une region between 20 jets and 20 
conventional bits showed a 54é-a-ft. 
saving with jet use 

On the other hand, jet bits cost 
because of special 


regularly achieves 


ibout 20% mor 
materials and production expense. Phe 
price of an 8%4-in. bit, for instance, 
is about $168 for the conventional, 
$197.50 for the jet 
how this premium adds up when 100 
or more bits are used up in a hole. 

Stepping up fluid velocity to get the 
most out of a jet bit requires more 
power on the rig, generally larger 
equipment, and higher fuel consump 
tion. These are some of the reasons 
why it has been impossible, so far, to 
nail down any flat economic formula 
which would apply generally. 


It’s easy to see 


Jet bits are most effective at rela- 
tively shallow depths; that is, any- 
where above 10,000 ft. They also 
work best in soft formations; hard- 
rock penetration is disappointing. 

he drilling fluid must be forced 


back to the surface after reaching bot 
tom. As the hole deepens, it tal 
more power to circulate the fluid. If 
the fluid is ictted = through 
nozzles, it takes even more power. And 
as the bit reaches harder rock, it 
rotating speed is slowed down, th 
cuttings become finer, and faster 
moval is less important. 

Ihe majority of operators, ther 
fore, feel there is a point of diminish 


being 


ing returns in using jets at extrem 
depths. In West ‘Texas, for exampl 
jets are considered highly cconomical 
to around 5,000 ft., and valuable to 
between 7,000 and 10,000 ft. In th 
Williston Basin, they are considered 
better to something over 8,000 ft 
in California to around 7,000 ft. At 
least one very powerful rig has shown 
good results as deep as 14,000 ft. on 
the Gulf Coast, but the usual depth 
for that region is less than 10,000 ft 

Several operators seem to use thi 
rule of thumb: When a jet bit fails 
to make at least 30 ft. of hole befor 
wearing out, it is pulled, and regular 
rock bits are substituted 

In general, soft, unconsolidated and 
medium-hard formations are con 
quered readily by the jet bit. In the 
relatively soft structures of the Gulf 
Coast and offshore, a penetration rate 
of 100 ft. an hour is not unusual. At 
lease one West ‘Texas operator find 
the jet efficient all the wav down to 
the Devonian chert. 

One leading manufacturer con 
cedes that the jet turns in fewer ben« 
fits in hard rock. But he points out 


that some of the most ‘spectacular’ 





What a Jet Bit Is 


In a conventional bit, the 


drilling mud or other fluid 
passes through a relatively larg« 
opening in the center of the 
bit and flows directly against 
the cutters. 
velocity is 
would cause severe crosion of 
the bit. 

In a jet bit, on the other 
hand, nozzles are so placed that 
the drilling fluid, under heavw 
compression, bypasses the cut 
ters. Thus it can be pushed 
through the openings with 
great force, like a jet stream. 

Chief advantages of the jet 
bit: (1) The turbulence of the 
fluid bouncing off the bottom 
cleans the bit cutters; and (2 
the jet blasts cuttings out of 
the bottom faster, so the bit 
chews on the formation instead 
of regrinding the chips. 


Thus, no great 
possible since it 
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improvements in faster drilling have 
been achieved with jets in “slow-drill 
ing” shales of the South Texas type. 
hese shales are not “hard,” but thes 
are “tough.” 


Pump power is the most important 
single mechanical factor in success- 
ful jet bit use. Rig size, purely from 
the jet-bit standpoint, is relatively un- 
important. 

In a sense, the drilling fluid pump is 
the “heart’’ of the rig’s circulating 
system. It has to force the fluid down 
the drill stem and back out of the 
hole, along with the cuttings, at an 
efficient rate. To do this, it must over 
come friction losses in the system's 
components—the rotary kelly, 
drill pipe, bit, and sidewall (to some 
extent 

I'he rate of fluid return (return 
velocity) has been found to be satis 
factory with jets at around 120 ft. to 
180 ft. a minute, about the same as 
with regular bits 

Most successful users of jets agree 
that a 200-hp. pump is the absolute 
minimum size, and that about 350 to 
400 continuous hp. is best for drill 
ing to economical depth limits. 

\ rig with balanced horsepower on 
its draw works, pump, and engine is 
the best Smaller rigs are just 
as effective as large ones for jet drill 
ing, provided the circulation system is 
designed to attain higher fluid veloci 
ties at the bit 


hose, 


setup 


The most efficient nozzle velocity 
has yet to be established, but the 
minimum is about 200 ft. a second. 

Once the bottom hole cuttings are 
swept away as quickly as possible, and 
the bottom is “clean,” the optimum 
point has been reached. Increasing jet 
velocity beyond that point is useless. 

Opinions also differ on what size 
the nozzles should be for varying 
depths. But there is little disagreement 
on this conclusion: Use a small nozzl« 
at the top of the hole and utilize its 
higher 
gradually increasing its diameter as the 
hole deepens to avoid overloading th« 
pump 


velocity as long as possible, 


The speretiene problems arising 


from jet bit drilling apparently aren't 
much more formidable than those en- 
countered in conventional bit use. 

Ihe most common objection to jet 
use is that working with higher power 
and pressure tends to wear out equip 
ment faster. Pumps, mud lines, and 
hose connections must be kept in bet 
ter repair because of the higher pres 
sures. This, of course, means a bigger 
maintenance factor 

Che once popular 3%-in. drill pipe 
is being replaced wtih 4-, 44%-, and 
5-in. pipe, despite the higher initial 
cost and the need for more powerful 
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hoisting equipment. The reason: ‘The 
larger the pipe, the less friction in the 
circulating system. ‘Thus, the smaller 
the pump can be and the deeper the 
rig can drill without larger pumps 

Consumption of fuel and water also 
is greater when jets are used. Accord 
ing to some estimates, a 25 larger 
water supply is necessary. 

Though most of the problems are 
above-ground in nature, there is one 
nagging underground obstacle: In frac 
tured formations which tend to los« 
mud, the jet increases the rate of loss 


Despite many advantages, the jet 
bit will never replace conventional 
bits entirely. Eventually, each will find 
its own best fields. 

R. J. Brommel, who is supervising 
the West Texas experimental jet test, 
believes his findings may even lead to 


In “Dry” Oklahoma... 


Whisky Money 


A liquor company's millions are 
helping a comparative newcomer— 
Frankfort Oil Co.—to cut a promi- 
nent niche for itself in the Oklahoma 
exploration and drilling pattern. 

Frankfort, the oil division of Cal 
vert Distilling Co., estimates it will 
drill 400 wells in the year ending next 
June 30. To cover Frankfort, 
which also operates in Louisiana and 
Kansas, has set aside a whopping 
multimillion-dollar budget that puts it 
into the “big company” 

Ihe budget will permit Frankfort 
to keep a planned 24 mgs active on 
development wells in Oklahoma, as 
well as four in Louisiana and two in 
Kansas. In addition, about 25 more 
rigs will be kept busy on wildcat drill 
ing, mostly in Oklahoma 

l’rankfort also has moved to the fore 
on the exploratory front, with six 
scismograph units operating through 
the year. 

Ihe scope of Frankfort’s activity is 
emphasized by comparing it with r 
ported estimates of operations by othe: 
firms. Magnolia Petroleum Co. is be 
lieved planning to keep 22 rigs active 
in Oklahoma, followed by Phillips 
Petroleum Co. and The ‘Texas Co., 
with 18 each. 

In its relatively brief life 
Frankfort already has drilled 93 de 
velopment wells and 358 wildcats; of 
the total, 97 have 
completions. Presently, Frankfort is 
drilling, or completing, a total of 43 
wells, including both wildcats and de 
velopment wells. In addition, Frank 
fort has about 125 shallow wells pro 
ducing in northeast Oklahoma; nearly 
all were drilled before May 1, 1954 
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been commercial 


ot tewer jet is the factors in 
better 
ilso believes operators 


fluencing drilling are under 
sto rc But he 
not using the jet bits will “sooner o 


later” change over where the jets can 


be used economi ily 
Most experts think a 
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that the change 
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lhe $35,000 to $40,000 that must 
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other factors 
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Just how big a 
the future pre 
letermined after 


compl ted next spring 
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economl 
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should be made when 
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large pipe, and 
involved in jet-bit us« 
igainst returns 
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\bably will be more easils 


the experimental jet 


Spurs Drilling 


There's sound economic logic be- 
hind the Frankfort development. A 
spreading-out of capital holdings and 
favorable tax concessions were the 
lures which attracted the liquor 
money into a state which, para- 
doxically, is dry. 

Frankfort began 
four vears ago, as the oil division of 
l'rankfort Distillers Corp., a wholly; 
owned subsidiary of Distillers Corp 
Seagrams, Ltd. It really began to flex 
its financially strengthening muscles as 
yf Nia 
to ¢ 


yperations about 


1, 1954, when it was switched 
Distilling Co., an 
Seagrams sub 


irstairs Bro 
wholly owned 
r the past two months, Frankfort 

has operated as the oil division of Cal 
Distilling Co., still another Sea 
gram holding, into which Carstairs wa 


merged 


Frankfort has been operating under 
the theory thet you find more oil if 
you drill more wells, even in areas 
considered depleted. 

Rav Shaffer, general manager, and 
Charl \ ( iswell, 


parking 


exploration man 
l'rankfort’s 
young University 
Shafter is 38, 
Caswell 36) are firm believers in deep 
drilling, and lots of it. But Shaffe1 
himself is one of the first to give most 
of the credit to (¢ 
ests alwavs have centered on 
homa. Regardless of the 
rangement, it is evident that the prac 
tices followed by this pair are 
ful 
Indicative 
forts efttort in 


ene! 


etic program. ‘The 
] 


f Oklahoma graduates 


iswell, whose inter 
Okla 


working al 
success 


of this success is Frank 
central Oklahoma; 
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working with Inland Oil Co., Frank 
fort has reopened the once-abandoned 
North Wellston field in Lincoln 
County. Frankfort’s three deep-well 
discoveries in Carter, Murray, and 
Love Counties, in southern Oklaho 
ma, where production has been de 
clining, has caused a change in geolog 
ical thinking for that area. In thes« 
three counties, Frankfort found oil in 
Pennsylvanian sands by going deepei 
than previously had been considered 
practicable. 

Development success in the Garber 
pool of Garfield County and Chicka- 
sha field in Grady County, both in 
south-central Oklahoma, is stimulat 
ing additional work in those areas. 
Frankfort now is planning a 20,000-ft. 
hole in Grady County, and may go 
deeper. 


The company's seemingly unortho- 
dox operations have paid off in phe- 
nomenal discoveries. 

Most majors in Oklahoma, prior to 
Frankfort’s efforts, have considered the 
Arbuckle lime formation as just above 
the basement rocks. Only one well has 
picked up oil production below the 
Arbuckle lime, a Reagan Sand test in 
Stephens County. But it has been de 
pleted. Frankfort found lime oil pro 
duction 1,000 ft. into the Arbuckle in 
a Murray County wildcat early this 
year. 

Further, Frankfort has not hesi 
tated to drill far below established 
depth limits on old fields, particularly 
where Arbuckle was found. 

Frankfort need only point to its 
wildcat success ratio of nearly three 
out of four, compared with a. state 
average of one in four and a national 
average of one in nine, to convinc¢ 
skeptics that its operations are sound. 
You can’t argue with success. 


\EXT WEEK in 
Petroleum Week 


It’s no easy trick to double capac- 
ity and employment at a refinery 
without having to hire a single 
skilled worker from the “outside.” 
Yet Shell Oil Co. managed it for 
one of its refineries—thanks to a 
program of training and promot- 
ing from within. And in our issue 
of July 22 we'll tell you just how 
Shell made this program a suc- 


cessful one. 
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What’s New 


Calco Challenges Tax Law 


The California Co. has challenged 
constitutionality of Colorado's gross 
income tax on oil and gas produc- 
tion. ‘The company last week filed 
suit in U. §S. District Court in Den- 
ver, asking a refund of $947,430 it 
paid under protest. Calco is a subsid- 
iary of Standard Oil Co. of Califor 
nia, 

he company’s 
the law is unconstitutional because it 
denied Calco due process and equal 
protection under law, and (2) the tax 
is illegal because it is levied only on 
oil and gas, and not on other natural 
resources. Calco says the greater part 
of the oil and gas it produces in Colo 
rado is sold in interstate commerce. 
‘or this reason, it should not be sub 
ject to the kind of tax in question, it 


Savs. 


petition says (1) 


Gov. Ed Johnson earlier this year 
warned oil operators he would propose 
1 stiffer tax to the voters 
if companies persisted in their efforts 
to nullify the present law. The tax is 
about $5-million annu 


severance 


bringing in 


ill 


Field Projects O.K.'d 


Oil production will be increased by 
4-million bbl. with two secondary- 
recovery projects approved in Texas 
last week. 

(he Railroad Commission O.K.'d 
unitized operation of the Ganado 
Deep field of Jackson County by The 
l'exas Co. et al. They plan to water 
flood the reservoir, which was dis 
covered in 1941. Production should 
be increased by about 3-million bbl. 

The commission also approved a 
gas-injection program in the Spraberry 
Deep field of Dawson County. In 
jection at 6,400 ft. will increase oil 
recovery an estimated 1-million bbl., 
according to Seaboard Oil Co.. the 
ipplicant. 

J 


Another good tidelands producer 
has been brought in off the coast of 
Louisiana: Union QOil Co. of Cali 
fornia and Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, 
Inc., last week reported their A-1] well 
in Lease 1,268, Block 47, Main Pass 
area, off Plaquemines Parish, flowed 
187 b/d. Gravity crude was 30.2 
\.P.1., and flow is coming from per- 
forations between 8,192-201 ft. and 


IN PRODUCTION 


§,212-18 ft. On a 6-hr. test with 5/32 
in. choke, tubing pressure was 750 
psi. and gas-oil ratio 576/1. Addi- 
tional potential productive sands are 
up the hole. The two companies 
jointly own 11,666 acres of leases in 


Blocks 47, 52, and 53. 
° 


Gulf Oil Corp. paid $16.50 an 
acre for 80 acres in the Denver- 
Julesburg basin of Colorado at a 
State Land Board oil and gas-lease sal 
last week. The board leased 8,306 
acres of state lands, bringing in rey 
enue of $24,460. Gulf’s bid was on 
a tract in Washington County, south 
west of Yuma. It also paid $16 an 
acre for 240 acres, $13.50 for 160 
acres, and $11.50 for another 160 
acres in the same general area. Sharp 
les Oil Co. paid $13.50 an acre bonus 
for +480 acres in Logan county, neat 
Fleming. This land is also in the 
Denver-Julesburg. 


The Texas School Land Board will 
sell more oil and gas leases Sept. 6, 
along previous policy lines. The leases, 
including Gulf of Mexico tracts, will 
each require a one-sixth royalty, $15 
minimum bonus, and $3-an-acre an 
nual rental, Bidders will be required 
to post an extra 1% of bonus as an 
inspection fee. ‘The money will go to 
the General Land Office under a 
new law. Requests will be accepted 
up to July 19. 

« 


Pure Oil Co. plans to build a new 
producing shite off Vermillion 
Parish, La. It recently brought in a 
gas-condensate discovery in Block 42, 
10 miles from shore. The well flowed 
12-million cu. ft. of gas with 16 b/d 
of condensate per million cu. ft. from 
a sand found at 8,752 ft. Nearest pro 
duction is 2 mi. north, in Pure’s Roll- 
over field. 
s 


Crescent Corp., of Tulsa, is ex- 
panding operations. Formerly Deep 
Rock Oil Corp., it has purchased 25 
wells in Ft. Zarah and Hammer pools 
in the southeastern part of Barton 
County, Kans., and took over opera- 
tions immediately. The wells are pro 
ducing a total of 400 b/d from Kansas 
City and Arbuckle lime zones at ap 
proximately 3,200 ft. 
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Petroleum Week Reports to Oilmen on . 





Are 


Research: [ts Goals 


The American petroleum industry, 
spurred on by its private research— 
to the tune of about $150-million this 
year—stands on the threshold of an 
exciting new era. 

e th week in then 


laborator it Linden, 


brand-new 
itoml 
rescal her 

Engineering 
ful raqa1oacth' 


page 2] to tri 


pi ful 
il into 


new chemical reaction 
e Construction workers ham 


mered away toward completion, du 

next spring, of two new research and 

testing laboratories for The ‘Texas Co 

it Beacon, N , and a third at Port 
Arthur, Tex 

West Coast, Richfiel 

irchers were deep in plan 

Il) November, 

2.5-million laborato1 

e In Oklahoma, Kansas, and (¢ 


orado, scientists and feld engineer 


into thei 


tched pressure and flow charts at 
down 


that 


wellheads over controlled fires 
in the earth, melting heavy crude 
won't budge without heating 

e On the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Mississippi River, and in Venezuela’s 
Delta, scientists lifted up 
mud in thei 


( rinoc 0 


sedimentan samples 
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Here's what the industry is looking 
for from its research millions: 
Better discovery. Direct d 
the longtime dream, now s 
ble of attainment in th 
tant future 
Better recovery—gcttin 
from Known reservou 
Durable, faster drilling tools t 
it depths that seem fantastic b 
day's operating standard 
New processes—even new dimen- 
sions—in refining. 
lor the marketers, the 
petroleum finally into 
this points to new an 
for mass consumption 
takes a big cut out of 
dollar, and the trend het 
upward for the for 
timulu 


to be 
ture under the 
reasing competition § for 
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|. How They Spend 


Most companies in research—and 
more and more are getting into it— 
allot to it from 0.5% to 0.9% of 
their gross revenues. 

| Il $150-million estimate 

from J. K. Robert 
of research and de 
dard Oil Co Indi 
the industry's own 
ll phases of operation 
iction, rehning, and 
ot cover any research 
eld financed by gov 
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ernment, nor does it include additional 
millions laid out for research and de 
velopment by supply companie: 


The trend is toward bigger research 
spending. 

I’sso Research & Engineering ( Jerse 
Standard’s research company) has a 
budget of about $3 
and employs 


3-million this vear, 
2,500 persons. Its pred 
cessor company, Standard Oil Devel 
opment Co., had $22-million in 195] 
Additionally, a number of — Jers 
Standard’s afhliates have their own 
substantial research programs 
Standard Oil Co. (California) will 
SS-million this vear 
through its research arm, California 
Research Corp 
five vears ago, and 30% over 1952 
Union Oil Co. of California has a 
$5-million research budget this vear: 


spend about 


This is up 70% from 


15 vears ago, it spent only $2-million 
Richfield Oil says its 1956 budget 
will be double that of 1954 
Ilumble Oil & Refining Co., one 
of the Jersev Standard family, 


its research spending has gone up 


report 


steadily in the past 10 vears and sec 
the trend continuing in the next 10 

Standard Oil Co 
spending more than $6-million a \ 


Indiana 


SOCONY PILOT PLANT for testing 


new catalysts typifies industry dedication 


to improvement. 
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on process design and general research 
ind = =development 
SOIND subsidiaries, Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co., at ‘Tulsa, and Pan American 
Refining Co., at Texas City, conduct 
their own independent research pro 
grams at additional heavy cost 

Socony Mobil Oil Co. and its afhli 
ites are spending about $16-million 
this vear, compared with $14-million 
in 1953 and $12-million in 1952 


problems. ‘T'wo 


Il. Is lt Worth It? 


As the expenditures prove, the in- 
dustry has accepted enthusiastically 
the theory that research is a vital in- 
gredient of its operations. 

“It is our experience that if we sim 
ply attempt to stand still we will 
ictually lose ground,” savs D. P. Crotz, 

sistant to the president of Califormia 
Research Corp 

Crotz calculates that res 
ought to jump 8% to 10% per year 
to maintain oil’s contribution to thi 
gross national product, which is mov 


irch level 


ing upward at the continuing rate of 


bout 3% a veat 


Many feel that 


ments can eventually be 


research depart 
self support 
ing from license royalties. For example, 
Standard Oil Co Ohio ae eived 
ibout $125,000 last 


lv for one 


vear in fees, most 


proce licensed to one 


-Chemical firm 


Last year Socony Mobil produced 
tbout $8.1-million worth of silica alu 
mina bead catalyst, developed and 
patented by its staff. Of this, it sold 
two-thirds, or more than $5-million 


worth, to other oil companies 


ill. Oil and the Atom 


The atom is easily the industry's 
most stirring research tool of this age. 

Jersey Standard’s new “atomic cave”’ 
it Linden is the first privately financed 
radiation laboratory of anything like 
its magnitude anywhere in the petro 
leum world. Its immediate objective is 
process development. 

Shell Development Co. has just 
put a 2-million-volt atom smasher into 
operation in Houston and has ordered 
1 3-million-volt unit—largest in the oil 
industrv—for its Emeryville (Calif. 
labs. ‘The Houston machine will be 
used in production research; the onc 
in Emervville will study the effect of 
radiation on fuels, lubricants, and 
other petroleum products. 

I'he Stanford Research Institute, at 
Menlo Park, Calif., is now awaiting 
replies to its proposal for building a 
nuclear test reactor for use by several 
industries on a cooperative basis. Pe 
troleum interests were among the first 
invited to share in the project. 

Bureau of Mines scientists are study 


ATOMIC RESEARCH in Esso’s newest 
iaboratory aims for new dimension in 


petroleum processing. 


ing possible synthetic-gasoline produ 
tion from pulverized coal and steam 
under nuclear heat. 

A Salt Lake City oilman, Clarenc 
L.. Justheim, recently applied for 
patent on nuclear processes for reduc 
tion of oil shales. 


Every segment of the industry has 
already found use for nuclear iso- 
topes. What news can be let out of 
the petroleum laboratories across the 
land now, however, shows that thc 
story has only just begun. 

Virtually every company with a r 
search staff is exploring with radioa 
tive elements in one or more phas¢ 
of operations. 


IV. Atomic Geology 


Geologists and geophysicists are 
using atomic tools, with indications 
of success, in efforts to unlock one of 
nature's biggest secrets—the how and 
when of oil formation. 

Some clues to the great myster 
have already been uncovered in sedi 
mentary ooze from the mudbeds of 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Mississippi 
River, and the Orinoco River delta of 
Venezuela. 

Radioactive carbon-14 was found in 
these specimens. Measuring devices 
developed earlier in the atomic age had 
already established that ordinary pe 
troleum, out of contact with living 
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matter for many thousand years, has 
no carbon-l4. Hence, the deduction 
is that the oily ooze from the mudbeds 
must have been formed as recently as 
i few thousand vears ago 

On this basis, a substantial body of 
scientific opinion now holds that new 
oil reservoirs are at this time in the 
process of formation in the sedimen 
tary beds underlying the Gulf, the 
Mississippi, and the Orinoco. If fut 
ther research proves 
out this theory, it will shatter the long 
held concept that oil must be con 
nected with the age of the dinosaurs 

\ prime exhibit of the atomic era 
is a small vial of gasoline distilled by 
Jersey Standard chemists from mud 
bed deposits only 4,000 years old 
vesterday on the 
time scale 

Chis is fascinating mainly becaus¢ 
it represents a tentative step toward 
solution of two additional basic ques 
tions 

1) How do petroleum substances, 
originally spread out over wide areas, 
collect in large reservoirs? 

“We are just beginning to formu 
late theories of how oil migrates and 
why it comes to rest in certain places,”’ 


now in process 


merely geological 


Jersey scientists say. 
2) How can oil in these reservoirs 
be located directly? 


Instead of going hunting for rock 
formations that may hold petroleum, 
the industry wants to go hunting for 
oil directly. “What we need above all 
else,”’ savs a Houston executive, “is a 
direct oil finder 

Cramon Stanton, chief geologist, 
United Carbon & United Producing 
Companiés, told an API regional meet 
“Who knows but that 


the answer might be tied up some way 


ing this vear, 


with nuclear energ 
more tech 
nically, a new tvpe of scintillation 
counter—is in the 


\ super geiger counter 


process of being 
tested. It records variations in radia 
tion of petroleum hydrocarbons 

“No extensive evidence has been 
presented to substantiate the validity 
of this method” as a direct finder, 
three California Research Corp. sci 
entists say in a recent paper on the 
subject 

But the same thre B. A 
D. E. Hull and S. J. Jones 
that “it is evident that methods are 
now in development (using nuclear 
that are applicable to com 


Iries, 
report 


isotopes 
monly occurring rocks, including sedi 
mentary rocks, ind which would pro 
vide precise age determinations overt 
the entire time scale, It is anticipated 
that these methods will be of great 
commercial importance in petroleum 
exploration 

I'his will be a great advance, because 


it least two oil-bearing rock forma 
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UNDERGROUND ACTION of oil 
duplicated for study by California Re 
search Corp. on glass bead filter. 


tions—the stratigraphic trap and t 


subterranean reef—defy detection b 


standard seismographic mean 


V. How to Drill Deeper 


The next few years will see man 
sending drill tools ever deeper into 
the earth trying to reach new oil 
supplies. Research is hard at work on 
new drilling concepts. 

“We know there 
down,” says an executive 
major. “We think there 
000 ft., and even at 
got to find out how to 
it those depths.” 

I'he problem is to develop op 
ing power at the point where d 
bit attaches to the pipe—not, as n¢ 
it the top of a very narrow hol 
drilling expert says it is a “fat 
problem” than any that was en 
ered in the search for offshore drill 
techniques 


One new drilling method under- 
going intensive testing is rotary per- 
cussion. 

Byron M. Finch, a Charleston 
Va.) oil and gas management consul 
int, says it looks particularly good f 
in deep drilling through 
\ppalachian rock formation 

There are two types of perc 
drilling. In the “churn” type, the bit 
leaves bottom and is turned by th 
rotation of the drill string between 
successive blows of a percussive “han 
mer.” The other is called the “anvil 
type, in which the bit remains in con 
tinuous contact with the hole bottom 
Drilling-mud flow trips the hamn 
in both types 


future usec 


A sonic drill and an electric vibra- 


tory drill are other possible tools of 
the future. 
Drilling Research, Inc., 1s working 
lriven vibratory motor 
’ into the formation 
s per second. Penetration 
three times those of con 
ipment are claimed on 
some test 
| drill string is required to 
lectricity, but specialists 
ystem as economicallh 
velopment for commer 
1 few vears 
Inill uses tension and 
it frequencies aj} 
iudible sound range 
ok | he Waves Zo from a 
renerator to the bit, thence 
ormation 
to conventional rotary 
drill has made up to 30 ft 
( hour in tests in 
iwback of the soni 
int seems to be its sus 
ikdown; if this can be 
ch men see a bright com 
uture for it 


Other new techniques are being 
tested in oil country drilling experi- 
ments. 
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VI. Better Production 


A big push is under way, backed 
by heavy money, to find methods 
for getting more oil out of fields 
already tapped. There has already 
been substantial improvement. Big 
gains lie on the horizon. 

H ble Oil & Refining Co., the 
Standard’s 
pent, and still spends, 


mm ot Jersey 


its research time and money 
problem of secondary recovery 
where the big stakes are,’ 
Humble executive 
|. P. Jones, director of the Penn 
inia Grade Crude Oil Assn., fig 
that 625-million bbl. are still to 
tht up from the Pennsylvania 
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Grade field by tertiary (third-round 
recovery methods, when they are pei 
fected. This is one-third of the field’s 
original estimated potential, and is as 
much as it has produced thus far 


Heat, even controlled fire, is get- 
ting lots of research attention as a 
tool for recovery. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co. research 
laboratories in Dallas, up with the 
leaders all the way in this field, is 
running tests on a small, shallow field 
in Jefferson County, Okla. They have 
demonstrated that burning will “melt” 
and make possible recovery of some 
heavy crude that conventional pro 
duction could not lift. 

There are several variations of this 
technique. Sinclair Oil Corp. is field- 
testing its own process, using heat 
waves, on a semicommercial scale neat 
lola, Kan. 

Still to be determined: the cost 
of the operation in relation to the 
quantity of oil recovered. For that 
reason, the heat method is still a 
long way from wide acceptance as 
efficient. 

A big Eastern company reports it 
has used the underground heating 
system a few times and “it holds 
quite a lot of promise.” 

This firm calculates that its tests 
resulted in destruction by heat of 5% 
to 10% of a barrel of crude for each 
barrel lifted. 


The water- and gas-injection meth- 
ods of secondary recovery are sub- 
jects of continuing experiments aimed 
at improvement. 

A big midwestern company is re- 
searching the use of chemical modi- 
fiers—‘‘surfactants, such as soap”— 
to cause interfacial change in oil 
bearing sands. The effect is one of 
laundering the sand to wash out the 
oil. The company says “the idea holds 
great promise, even though we have 
got much work yet to be done on it.” 

Atlantic Refining Co., in its Dallas 
research labs and the Texas fields, is 
studying “imbibition”—a_ technique, 
for which it coined its own name, 
used in waterflooding the Spraberry 
field of West Texas. 

The svstem involves forcing water 
into the formation fractures where it 
is soaked up (imbibed) by the rock, 
displacing of oil. 

Atlantic merely says that pilot tests 
indicate improved recovery, but a lot 
of oil apparently will defy even im 
bibition. 


The ultimate goal is 100%, re- 
covery, of course. One of Humble's 
brightest scientists thinks it is pos- 
sible—''but it's a long, long way off." 

Average recovery in U. S. fields runs 
now about 50% of calculated poten 
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tials. But from region to region, the 


figure fluctuates wildly. It is highest 
on the Gulf Coast, where the average 
is about 85%. In some Rocky Moun 
tain fields, it is as low as 5%. 

here is great interest in the Rockies 
in a project in which one company 
is using heat to try to distill off and 
produce some of the light ends from 
crude that is apparently beyond re 
covery by any known means 


Vil. Whither Refining? 


Petroleum processing, already un- 
dergoing rapid change and improve- 
ment, may get a big boost from 
atoms in its push toward new ad- 
vances. 

Scientists think they can add en 
tire new dimensions to the refine 
ment of liquid hydrocarbons. This is 
one of the most, if not the most, ex 
pensive fields of petroleum research. 

Jersey Standard, without going into 
detail, says it has always spent a major 
part of its money on process research. 


As of today, two basic research 
ventures in processing stand out. One 
is the use of atomic radiation as a 
potential new pare tool. 

Jersey Standard’s atomic 
men say they have no idea where 
their radioactive cobalt pipe, the “‘star’ 
installation in their atomic cave at 
Linden, will lead them. 

It is thought, however, that gamma 
radiation from the pipe will impart 
tremendous quantities of energy to hy 
drocarbon molecules, perhaps enough 


research 


to break chemical bonds that cannot 
be broken by use of existing process 
tools—heat, pressure, and catalysis. 
Thus, the Jersey scientists are tr 
ing to use gamma radiation to add 
a new dimension, a fourth bedrock 
process, to refining—‘‘something which 
can be used to overcome the initial 
inertia to a reaction taking place.” 
The Linden atomic cave cost $250, 
000 in construction. During the next 
five years, the company will plow 
$l-million or more into its operation 


Closer to fruition, but difficult to 
appraise, is thermal diffusion. 

Several companies are studying th« 
potential of thermal diffusion, a one 
step process for separating crude pe 
troleum into its various streams 
through attraction of molecules to hot 
and cold surfaces. 

One of the pioneering companies 
in this field says it believes the process 
will be of greater value to petrochem 
ical production than to petroleum re 
fining. Pilot-model tests have shown, 
among other things, that thermal dif 
fusion is especially useful in separat 
ing the various members of the xylene 
family, some of which are used as a 
base in synthetic textiles. 

Refining experts at Indiana Stand 
ard call thermal diffusion a “most 
important possibility.” Dr. W. E. 
Bradley, manager of refining research, 
Union Oil Co. of California, on the 
other hand, views it as little more 
than a laboratory tool for gaining 
more knowledge about hydrocarbon 
behavior. 


ROCK’S REACTION to radioactivity is studied by J. R. Wright, Sun Oil physicist. 


Long range goal of such research: better knowledge of underground formations. 
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Computer Regulates Flow 


A new electronic flow-computer 
system with wide potential use in the 
oil industry has been developed by a 
Houston firm. The system permits vir- 


error that's always present in conven- 
tional systems. And it's the first time 
anyone has developed a system in 
which the flow is controlled by the 


ressure is th 
tatic pressur 
ind downstream 
Lhe pressur ir¢ 
Che SI 
the true average 


ows at frequenc 


tually instant computation of the flow | computer. 1) minute. Chart 


of gases or liquids through pipelines. low measurement by orifi nting ninated without loss of 
Southwestern Industrial Electronics meters not only tak 

Co. calls its new method the “SII 

Direct Reading Flow Computing Svs 

tem.” It’s designed to provide faster, bility arises particularh 

more accurate flow data for the pro ing flow is encountered. Su ov ing rate of flow being meas 

duction, refinery, petrochemical, and the first case in which 


SIE’s svstem may be 


is subject to human erro 
latte ontrol, automatically, com 


putalions are made. ‘Thi 
when pul Or spe | or valve setting, thereb\ 


often result in what is called 


1 | 
- * " ted low ] is pecn usec 
painting,” or wiggly lines whe as be 


pipeline segments of the industry 
. , ‘ ; flow itself 
I'he computer was made possible by meter’s pins record the stati its 


differential data. (Stati 
the pressure at any on 


the comparatively recent release of new SIE believes its system oi ewe 


electronic techniques for nonmilitars widest application in the refinery, 


use. It may be used in connection with 
inv existing orifice installation. It also 
will compute the flow of any gas ort 
liquid suitable for orifice metering 

No mercury columns or mechanical 
linkages are used in the computing and 
integrating process. Differential, static, 
and atmospheric pressures, as well as 
the “orifice flow factor,” which in 
volves pipe and orifice dimensions, are 
converted to d.c. currents by trans 
ducers, a device in wide use. Thesc 
currents feed into the electronic com 
puter, the “brain” of the new system, 
which “integrates” the information in 
Ihe integrated 
shows up on 


1 fraction of a second 
information 

chart form) and digital indicating 
\ visual indicator, known as 
i “telemeter,”” can be installed miles 
iway, with information transmitted to 
it from the integrator via electric or 


analog 


device s 


clectronic impulses 
Ihe output of the computer, in 
standard cu. ft. (or lb.) per min., 





may be indicated on direct reading 
recorded on strip o1 
Ihe optional integra 
tor displays total volume or weight 


meters, and 
circular charts 


digitally. On special order, the in 
tegrated volume may be read out on 
printed tape, 

(he computer will operate over a 
wide ambient temperature range. Op 
tional enclosures are available for haz 
irdous, control room, and outdoor 


punched cards, ete 


locations 

Calibration checks are simple, and 
mav be carried out by non-technical 
personnel without interruption of not 
mal operation 

The computing and integrating net ‘ 
works are made up of magnetic am 
plifiers, semiconductor diodes, and pre 


ER ce 0 memati. 


ee 


a 


World’s First Hyperformer Goes on Stream 

First hyperformer unit has ber n placed on stream at Calstate Refining Co.’s Long 
Beach (Calif.) refinery. Unit has a designed capacity for 1,100-b/d. This catalytic 
reforming process, which produces high-octane gasoline blending stock from low grade 
naphthas, was developd by Union Oil Co. of Calif. 


cision wirewound resistors, all of which 
have long life without requiring re 
idjustment 


The automatic-control SIE system 
eliminates the possibility of human 
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petrochemical, and pipeline industries. 
But the initial unit has been pur- 
chased by a West Texas production 
firm. 

The West Texas firm will use the 
unit to measure the flow of gas com 
ing out of wells. SIE also is looking 
at the steam generator field, wher 
orifice-type meters are in considerabl 
use, 

Ihe automatic-control feature is ex 
pected to have particular appeal to 
refinery and petrochemical companies 
Such firms, in most cases, can control 
flow now only after they’ve made man 
ual computations. And the pipelin 
industry will be able to use the SII 
system to compute, record, and total 
ize flow at the instant the product is 
flowing, which can’t be 
done now 

Ihe fact that the telemeter can be 
installed miles from the control point 
will permit centralized 
check of several units in various loca 
tions, thus making it possible to save 
time and labor 

The units will be sold, not rented, 
and SIE engineers will be available for 
consultation during the early stages of 
operation. But the firm believes the 
system is so simple to install and op 
erate that purchasers will have littl 
difficulty 

Cost of the system will run between 
$2,000 and $3,000, depending on the 
number of units purchased. SIF. be 
lieves, however, that the 
speed and accuracy offsets the initial 
higher than conventional 


something 


control and 


increased 


cost, 
tems. 


D. P. Gregg, one of SIE's young 
product engineers, designed and de- 
veloped the flow computer system. 

Gregg, 31, began working on the 
system shortly after joining SIE in 
August, 1954. A 1950 graduate of the 
University of Southern California, 
with a BS degree in electrical engi 
neering, Gregg helped in developing 
magnetic amplifiers for the 
Navv a few vears ago. He also has 
worked for several companies, in 
cluding Boeing Aircraft, 
Klectric, and The Texas Co. 

SIE was formed in 1945 by Keith 
R. Beenan, present 
Richard H. Parker, present vice-presi 
dent. It has shown a steady growth, 
claims to be the largest 
manufacturer of petroleum explora 
tion seismograph equipment. 

Production plans for the new sys 
tem are indefinite at this time. Only 
a few units have been manufactured, 
and these are being used as demon 
strators to prospective purchasers. SIE 
says that, if demand warrants, it will 
expand facilities and go into mass 
production of the units. 


somec 


General 


president, and 


and now 
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What’s New 


Williston Plant Insolvent 


Williston Basin Refining Corp.'s 
1,500 b/d plant at Williston, N.D., 
is expected to be put into bankruptcy 
following a July 2! meeting of cred- 
itors. The plant was opened in May, 
1954, and down after only 
cight months of operation because of 


closed 
insuthcient working capital and an 
unfavorable location for crude-oil sup 
plies 

\gainst a S400,000 investment. of 
some 575 stockholders, most of them 
North Dakotans, are debts estimated 
it more than $200,000 and professed 
inabilitv. of 
onduct business at a profit 

Ihe big stumbling block of the 
hort-lived operation was the cost of 
crude, hiked from $2.50 to $2.90 in 
North Dakota Jan. 1, coupled with 
transportation costs. The company 
had been paving +5¢ a bbl. to truck 
high-gravits from the prolific 


Beaver Tioga producing 
| 


present management to 


crude 
Lodge and 
ircas, 45 mi. awa 

\ cracking unit, to handle 
gravity crude from Bottineau field in 
the north-central part of the state, 
might have kept the company out of 
the red, but its never 
sufficient to realize this ambition. And 
North Dakota 
Williston operators found neighbor 
ing Montana producers already com 
mitted to other outlets 


lower 


capital was 


when prices soared, 


Imperial To Boost Octane 


Because it sees a continuing high- 
er-octane requirement for motor gas- 
oline, Imperial Oil, Ltd., will spend 
$5-million on new equipment at its 
Sarnia, Ont., refinery. This will in 
clude a new catalytic reformer that 
will supplement units built only two 
vears ago, 

Imperial Oil, an afhliate of Standard 
Oil Co, (N.J.), said the cat reformer 
will have a daily capacity of 13,500 
bbl. It will use platinum as a catalyst 
to speed and improve the reforming 
process. The unit will replace the 
Sarnia plant’s present thermal re 
forming units, which have a capacity 
of 10,000 b/d. 

Dr. J. L. Huggett, general super 
intendent of the refinery, reported a 
contract for the catalytic reformer will 
probably be awarded in August. Con- 
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struction will get under way early this 
fall, for probable completion by Ox 
tober, 1956. The new unit will chang: 
gasoline components so as to increas¢ 
their octane number. 


Kansas’ first ultraforming unit will 
be built by Derby Refining Co. at its 
Wichita plant. ‘The unit will be part 
of a $700,000 expansion program 
Scheduled for completion the first of 
next year, the unit will have a capacity 
of 2,500 b/d, which can be stepped 
up to 4,000 b/d. It’s designed to pro 
duce gasolines up to 100-octane with 
out use of tetraethyl lead. The Ultra 
fonmer is being built under licens 
from Standard Oil Co. (Ind. 


Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. will 
operate a new low-temperature ab- 
sorption-type gasoline plant with de- 
as facilities to be built near 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Thirteen oil and 
gas producers are cooperating in con 
struction of the plant, which will 
process 140-million cu. ft. of gas daily, 
with 80% propane recovery. Sunray’s 
interest is about 30%. The total plant 
production will be about 125,000 gal. 
of LP.G. and natural gasoline daily 

The plant, costing $3-million, will 
be built by Dresser Engineering Co., 
lulsa. It will be begun on Sept. 1 and 
will be completed in February, 1956. 
The gas will come from Red Fish 
Bav and Mustang Island fields, in 
Nueces County. 


NEXT WEEK in 
Petroleum Week 


Reversing the trend, a big foreign 
company is about to plunge with 
both feet into the U.S. oil busi- 
ness. 

In our July 22 issue, we'll report 
the company’s name and some of 
the details of its plans for conduct- 
ing a fully-integrated operation in 


this country. It’s an exciting story. 
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THE LORE OF OIL 


By James A. Clark 











The Sun. the Moon. and the Star 


his is the oil storv about the sun, the moon, and the 
star. What brings it up at this time is the recent an 
nouncement that Deep Rock Oil Co. would change its 
name to Crescent Corp 

Ihe name Crescent brings up the only other oil com 
pany with that name that I can recall. It was the Lon 
Star & Crescent, formed a month after the great Lucas 
gusher had ushered in the fuel age on Spindletop Hill 
south of Beaumont, on a broad coastal plain down in 
southeast ‘Texas in 1901 

At the first promoters of the company, all former 
owners of the then recently defunct Louisiana Lotterv, 
decided to call it Crescent Oil Co, in honor of their 
home, New Orleans, the Crescent Citv. But when the 
took in a group of Texans, they added a salute to the 
Lone Star state in the name 

Chat takes care of the star and the moon. The sun 
came up after the Lone Star & Crescent had gone down, 
so to speak. It was upon the foundation laid down by the 
Lone Star & Crescent Oil Co. that the now great Sun 
Oil Co. became one of the most important producers 
in the Southwest 


It was on the very day that the Lucas gusher roared 
in that the story really began. A farmer named Charley 
Ingals was the Paul Revere of Spindletop. It was he who 


mounted h ished into Beaumont, pointing 

south toward tl g er i ] picture, page ye ind 

houting, “Oil, oi il | been struck on the hill.” 
When he got bac » tl cen 


ining about the oll spray 


of the gusher som«e 


painted farmhouse and destroving 

planting purpose He said he had just 

| en acres and that he would sell it 
for a dime 

Nari n | (Cl na sruce rTOCOCVE 


omment and. offered 


5, two prominent 
Beaumon h | 
Charlev $2 ( farm. He took the offer but said 
Mrs. Ing onsulted. She upped the 
price to $4,000 hat point Emmett Fletcher, 
larion’s brother Hagemen, the manager of 
the Crosb ( s leading hotel, oftered to 
put up the other $2,0( for a quarter interest each 
mn Spindletop 

Then came wal >. Schleider of New Orleans, 
head of the Cre it group. He formed a $2'2-million 
orporation and took the Fletcher brothers and Greeves 
in with him. Hagemen sold out his quarter interest for 
$75.000. le han vs after he paid $1,000 for it 
he next t nol were hectic at Spindletop 
Schleider pur ( lock site on the gulf at Sabine 


When it 
ibout the o industrv and the oil 
ountry ¢ | southwest. Jam \ 


pinning stories 


Clark is without a peer 

He's been writing about oil for 

iT is a reporter and editor, col 
umnist, author, and petroleum his- 
torian—and doing it in a style that 
eflects not only a keen insight into 
what makes the 
one that it is, but also long associa 
tion with the men who comprise the 


industrv the great 


industry 

\ native of Louisiana, brought up 
in Beaumont 
known outside of Texas for his “Spin 
dletop ind Three Stars for the 
Colonel,” the latter a biography of 
Lieut. Gen. Ernest O 
eteran member of the Texas Railroad 


Jim is perhaps best 


Thompson 


Commission. He’s got two more books 
in the works, one of which, “The 
Last Boom.” is the storv of the great 
Fast ‘Texas field 

Mr. Clark’s articles will appear in 
PETROLEUM WEEK from time to time 
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Pass and laid a six-inch pipeline to newly constructed 
loading docks there. The company was one of four that 
was considered permanent by the conservative Beau 
monters. The others were Higgins Fuel Oil Co., which 
still lives today under the banner of Houston Oil Co., 
Guffey Petroleum Co., which is now Gulf Oil Corp., 
ind ‘Texas Fuel Oil Co., now ‘The Vexas Co 

But something strange happened. Parsons Davis, Lone 
Star & Crescent’s market chief, went to England and 
made a deal with a group (that was later to become 
Roval Dutch Shell) for 10-nillion bbl. of Spindletop 
oil for something like 25¢ a bbl. at Sabine Pass. When 
Davis made the deal it was a good one. Oil was going 
begging at Spindletop then for 3¢ a bbl 

By the time Davis returned home with his big deal, 


however, things had begun to change. Production was 


dropping at Spindletop, and prices were gomg up Be 


fore long oil was selling for 30¢ a bbl. at the well, and 
Lone Star & Crescent’s wells had almost stopped flow 
ing. The company was forced into receivership only a 
few months after Parsons Davis’ great coup. The Lone 
Star & Crescent was dead 


Then came the Sun. Sun Oil Co. had been formed 
more than 10 years before Spindletop’s boom. It was 
one of the few successful small oil companies that 
operated by sufferance of Standard, the virtual monop 
oly. Joseph N. Pew was its founder. He had entered the 
industry through the natural gas route, heading a com 
panv that had been the first in the country to bring 
gas to a big citv, Pittsburgh. Sun had a small refinery at 
Toledo, some pipelines, a terminal at Marcus Hook, 
ind some small production in Pennsylvania and Ohio 

When the Lucas gusher news was fresh, Joe Pew sent 
his nephew, Robert C. Pew, to Beaumont to look 
around. He came back with fascinating stories. Then 
J. Edgar Pew was sent down to sit and wait. He made 
friends, bought a large tract of land near the field, built 
earthen pits to hold a million barrels of oil, and filled 
them with nickel oil. 

hen came May 30, 1902, when Lone Star & Cres 
cent’s properties went on the block at sheriff's auction 
Ihe property consisted of Charley Ingals’ old farm and 
the wells on it, 32 miles of pipeline to Sabine Pass, 
and the Sabine Pass terminal facilities, including a half 
dozen 37,500-bbl. storage tanks, pumping. stations, 
loading facilities at Gladys City in the field, and all 
equipment. The property was worth $l-million easily, 

This was the break thit patient J. Edgar Pew had 
been waiting for. He bid $100,000 for all the prop 
erties. The sheriff brought down the gavel 

Now all Pew needed was $25,000 to hold the deal 
under the law. He didn’t have it in his pockets. It was 
Decoration Day, and the banks were closed. But he 
found one man in a new bank that was just preparing 
to open the next day. The banker recognized Pew and 
made the loan on the spot and in cash 

So Lone Star & Crescent became Sun, and the Sun 
has been shining in Beaumont ever since. ‘Today the 
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company is the only one of the original giants born in 
Beaumont (including Gulf, ‘Texas, Houston Oil, and 
Humble Oil) that is still there. 

And that’s the story of the Sun, the moon, and thi 
tar that Deep Rock’s new name, Crescent, brings to 


mind 


Siping 
} an ton 


. 
’ 
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DEPT / International 


Now That the Soviets Are Moving Out... 





What Future for Austrian Oil? 


The future stake of western com- 
panies in Austria's oil industry is in 
the making this week. A coalition 
government council begins discussion 
of policies and plans to be imple- 
mented after the Soviet surrenders 
Austria's eastern oil industry under 
the Austrian Treaty. Three member 
each from the Socialist Partv and the 
conservative People’s Party are expect 
ed to reach a ynpromise on one of 
Austria’s tough economu 

b] cir decision will go 
iblv before the end 


ind poli 


policy outlined in 

st Mav vet to be 

Russia will hand 

Austria’s oil industrn 

Soviet Mineral Oil 

n in the Soviet occupa 

In return, Austria will de 

liver to l-million ton ibout 
7.5-million bbl.) crude oil annually for 
Ihe treatv as it stands for 
ria to transfer the Russian 
perties to foreign ownership 


sof 


Two major problems, with a host of 
attendant headaches, will be up for 
discussion: (1) how to take over and 
Soviet 
ition; and (2) how to financ 


operation, modernization, and expan 


manage the hug monopoly 


organiz 


ion of the oil industry 
Western oil 
terest in both aspect 


in in 


Mobil 


ompanies have 
SOCOM 
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to sell output at pri 
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First and most urgent problem Aus- 
tria faces is the form in which it will 
organize for its own account the Rus- 
sian-controlled 95 of the oil indus- 
try I SVEOA | 


The second problem Austria faces 
once administration is organized, is 
financing. \ + + EY } 


} 
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What’s New 





Oil Hunt Stirs 


Imam of Oman 


An affiliate of Iraq Petroleum Co. 
is preparing to put - bs its first ex- 
ploratory well in Oman this winter, 
but a dispute over the area may 
complicate an already complicated 
picture. An Arab League spokesman 
in Cairo says that the present Imam 
(religious leader) in Oman—Imam 
Ghaleb—has appealed to the Arab 
league, complaining of “armed British 
incursions” into the region of Jebel 
Fahud in the remote interior of 
Oman. This area is part of the Sultan- 
ate of Muscat & Oman, although the 
Imam’s submission to the Sultan is at 
times not too clearly defined. 

The Sultan of Muscat & Oman, who 
has special treaty relations with the 
British government, in 1947 granted 
oil rights to all of Muscat and Oman 
to Petroleum Development (Oman) 
Ltd., an associate of the British-regis- 
tered Iraq Petroleum Co. The IPC 
group is jointly owned by British, 
Dutch, French, and American (Jersey 
Standard and Socony ) companies. 

After preliminary geological and 
geophysical work, Petroleum Develop- 
ment, in October, 1954, established a 
camp at Fahud and another at Ibri, 
where the Sultan’s representative re- 
sides. The Sultan has arranged “‘pro- 
tection” for the oil group. Landing 
strips have been built at Ibri and 
Fahud, and regular air charter service 
brings men and supplies to the drilling 
site from the Persian Gulf Sheikhdom 
of Qatar, the nearest producing field. 
About 6,000 tons of material, includ- 
ing drill-pipe and a rig capable of bor- 
ing to 10,000 ft., will have to be 
brought in, mostly by a 300-mi. road 
now being built from Duqm (a shal- 
low bay on the southeast coast of 
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Oman). Work is proceeding with air- 
borne supplies, and the rig is expected 
to be ready to drill at the beginning 
of 1956. 

The location in the hinterlands of 
Oman is not far from the Rub al 
Khali, the so-called “Empty Quarter” 
of the Arabian peninsula, where sov- 
ereignty is confused and frontiers with 
Saudi Arabia undefined. 


Dispute Resolved 


PHILIPPINES—A year-old dispute 
between Standard Vacuum Oil Co. 
and the Philippine Oil Development 
Co. over exploration rights in the 
Cagayan valley has just been re- 
solved amicably. 

The dispute involved about 395,- 
200 acres at the confluence of four 
provinces—Isabela, Nueva Vizcaya, 
Mountain, and Cagayan. Both com- 
panies had inadvertently been given 
overlapping exploration concessions at 
the same time by the government 
petroleum board. PODCO = main 
tained it had prior claim to the area, 
since its application predated Stan- 
vac’s by two years. 

Settlement of the dispute was 
reached through following formula: 
Ihe disputed area was divided into 
three sections. PODCO had first 
choice of the three. Stanvac had first 
choice of the remaining two. The last 
went to PODCO. 

Under the settlement, PODCO 
may carry out an agreement it has 
with American Overseas Petroleum, 
Ltd., a Caltex affiliate, for exploration 
and development of the first area. The 
second area may be explored by Stan- 
vac, with PODCO having an option 
to participate up to one-third. In the 
remaining third that went to PODCO, 
Stanvac has a cross option on one- 
third participation in the exploration. 


Ganging Up? 


Despite their differences over re- 
gional political and defense ques- 
tions, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Iran 
are taking steps to unify their oil polli- 
cies. They're eyeing Kuwait and Jor- 
dan, too—which have made no moves 
as yet. The Iraqi government has now 
received official acceptance from Iran, 
the second to agree to this proposal. 
The Iranian Council of Ministers 
will work out an agreement with Iraq 


on oil affairs comparable to that al- 
ready set up between Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia. Dr. Nadim Al-Pachachi, Iraq’s 
minister of economy and chief oil 
policy maker, will head the Iraqi dele- 
gation to Teheran. 

Sheikh Abdullah el-Tariqi, Saudi 
Arabian director of oil affairs, attended 
talks in Baghdad, Iraq, for implement- 
ing the agreement and is to visit Ku- 
wait. ‘““We are happy,” he said, “to 
see that the oil producing countries 
of this area are ready to follow a 
unified policy which will be in the 
interests of their inhabitants.” 

There is a possibililty, too, that 
Jordan may join the group—though no 
oil has been found yet in that coun 
try. An Iraqi, Dr. Mohammed Nakib, 
is currently advising Jordan on draft 
ing a new exploration and exploitation 
law and has recommended that the 
government plan its proposed oil pol 
icy along lines similar to Iraq’s and 
Saudi Arabia’s in its dealing with 
foreign companies. 


Syria Renews Pressures 


SYRIA—The on-again-off-again ne- 
gotiations between the. Syrian gov- 
ernment and Iraq Petroleum Co. to 
increase Syria's share of the royal- 
ties on passage of oil lines through 
Syria to Mediterranean terminals at 
Tripoli (Lebanon) and Banias (Syria) 
have again been resumed. The talks 
have been going on intermittently 
since 1952, through coups d’etats, 
new parliaments, and new cabinets. 

The Parliamentary Oil Commis- 
sion set up last year “to draw up an 
oil policy for Syria and protect her 
oil interests” has prepared a “compre- 
hensive study.” It demands that 
Syria’s share of oil transit dues from 
both IPC and the Trans-Arabian Pipe 
line Co. should not be less than 200- 
million Syrian pounds annually ($56- 
million). 

The Syrians say that statistics com- 
piled by the oil commission show the 
two companies earn not less than 500- 
million Syrian pounds annually ($140- 
million) by transiting their oil by 
pipeline through Syria. 

Syria has also approached neigh- 
boring Lebanon to take joint action 
on a united policy toward these oil 
transit companies. So far Lebanon has 
not made any move in that direction. 


KUWAIT—Arn_lraq_ delegation 
will arrive in Kuwait in the near fu- 
ture to discuss construction of an oil 
pipeline from the Zubair oil fields of 
Basrah Petroleum Co. to the Kuwait 
port of Ahmadi. Iraq’s economy min- 
ister, Dr. Nadim Al-Pachachi, pro- 
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posed the Kuwait negotiations in ot 
der to expand outlets for Iraq oil 
above the limited facilities at Iraq 
ports. 

In return, Iraq will offer a project 
to furnish Kuwait's parched towns 
with fresh drinking water by pipeline 
from Iraq’s Shatt-el-Arab river, which 
flows into the Persian Gulf. 

Iraq sources claim Kuwait will not 
object to the Iraq oil pipeline, as 
long as it does not affect Kuwait's own 
oil production, and as long as it means 
more revenues from oil companies 
using the pipeline and the port of 


Ahmadi. 


IRAQ—Oil revenue this year is 
expected to reach £72-million ster- 
ling ($201.6-million), according to Dr. 
Nadim Al-Pachachi, Iraq's minister of 
cconomy 


FRANCE—Compagnie Francaise 
des Petroles has announced a 35°, 
jump in net profits in 1954 to a total 
of 6,976,000,000 franes ($19,930,000 ) , 
as against 5,117,000,000 francs in 
1953. The company handled 9,313, 
000 tons of crude last vear (about 186, 
260 b/d). More than 70% originated 
in Iraq, the balance in the Persian 
Gulf area. In the first half of 1955, 
oil output from CFP’s holdings in the 
Middle East 
1954, but CFP tempers its optimism, 
warning of increasing costs of pro 


increased 10% over 


duction and exploration. 


ARGENTINE—Standard Oil Co. 
of California would make no com- 
ment on press reports from Argentina 
that government officials were plan- 
ning to renegotiate their recent ex- 
ploration contract. So far as thes 
knew this week, the company spokes 
man said, the contract was still await 
ing approval by the Argentine con 
gress Ihe contract was signed by 
President Peron but has been under 


attack by the anti-Peron Radical Party. 


GUATEMALA—The new oil law 
opening the country to foreign ex- 
ploration was published on July 7 
and becomes effective in 30 days. 
No significant changes were made in 
the Mav draft. Regulations governing 
exploration applications must be is- 
sued by the first week of October. 
All applications filed within 120 days 
from July 7 will receive equal priority. 


(PW—Jul.8,"55p42). 
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TWELVE-YEAR-OLD TANKERS due for critical inspection soon. That's why 


Tanker Owners Face a Dilemma 


They don’t know whether to trade in their old tubs, 
scrap them, patch ‘em up, or build new ones. 


The problem is acute because a whole slew of wartime 


tankers are 12 years old, might flunk inspection. 


Owners of more than 250 U. S. 
flag tankers built in the peak war- 
time building years of 1943 and 1944 
are wrestling with a knotty problem: 
Shall they repair, rebuild, trade in, 
or scrap their vessels? 

I'he matter is a pressing one at thi 
time because these tankers ure subj 
to quadrennial examination by Ameri 
can Bureau of Shipping, which 
standards for seagoing vessels. 

ABS, a non-profit organization oj 
erating under federal 
sanction since passage of the M 
chant Marine Act of 1920, exam 
each U. S. flag vessel every four \ 
It then 


changes are needed to bring the 


ZOvVCTHI 


decides what repair 


sel “up to class.” 


hese SuTVeyVs becom¢ ] 


mcreasingi 
more comprehensive and exacting in 
standards as the vessel deteriorate 
with use and through age. Special 
Survey No. 3 (the third quadrennial 
examination ), comes when a vessel is 
12 years old and shows the first marked 
effects of usage and age. 

Since U. S. yards turned out 146 
tankers, mostly T-2, 16,500-ton class, 
in 1943, and another !40 in 1944, the 
number of tankers reaching the | 2- 
vear anniversary will be larger than 
ever this year and next. 

Though ABS serves as “watchdog” 


of the U. S. merchant marine, it has 
now power to enforce its findings 
However, a ship owner who disr 
gards ABS specifications runs the risk 
of higher insurance premiums. In ad 
dition, the Coast Guard has authority 
to halt anv vessel disregarding ABS 
load limit he Act of 1920 also 
ovides monetary penalties for own 
flouting ABS specifications 


Factors tanker owners must con- 
sider before reaching any decision 
on what to do with their vessels in- 
clude (1) estimates of expected 
revenue in relation to remaining life 
of the vessel and (2) cost of repairs, 
or conversion. 

Because of the grades of steel used 
in the emergency building program, 
many of the war-built tankers need 
e-bulkheading. This, in U.°S. yards, 
is an expensive job—roughly, about 
$800,000. A major operator of U. S. 
flag tonnage says that, on the basis 
of an estimated 10 more years of op 
eration, U. S. vard costs to recondition 
a 12-year-old tanker “just don’t fig- 
ure.” 

Since it costs, again roughly, $2,000 
a day, or more, to operate a tanker, 
it doesn’t take any heavy mathematics 
to see that total average revenue of 
about $850,000 annually per tanker 
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is too low to permit costly repairs. 
To increase the size of 16,500-ton 
tankers to 20,000 tons costs operators 
about $2-million in U. S. yards. On 
the other hand, the operator ends up 
with a larger, more efficient vessel 
costing no more to operate than a T-2. 
‘Too, more operators may be willing 
to follow the action taken by Cities 
Service Oil Co, and trade in then 
wartime tankers for an allowance of 
about $800,000, or more, per vessel. 
Cities Service has traded in seven of 
its T-2 tankers under the government's 
trade-in-and-build program It is using 
the allowance to offset costs of build 
ing three super-tankers of 32,650-ton 
deadweight) tankers in U. S. yards. 


U. S. yards, ailing for a long time, 
are hoping to snare a good portion 
of the tanker repair or rebuild busi- 
ness. But foreign shipyards, with their 
lower costs, pose a big threat. And 
a recent Treasury ruling, giving cus- 
toms relief, may further encourage 
tanker owners to go abroad for the 
work. 

It costs only about $400,000 to 
get new bulkheading in Japan, Ger 
many or Holland. But it takes longer. 
Then, too, the U. S. owner must pay 
custom duty on such repairs. 

But the Treasury Dept., in its re 
cent ruling, held, in effect, that con- 
versions of tankers to heavier tonnages 
can be done abroad without the owner 
being liable to the 50% customs duty. 
Since such conversion jobs cost about 
40% less in foreign shipyards, it’s 
casy to see why U. S. tanker operators 
would be willing to spend up to $1.5- 
million for such work rather than pay 
heavy domestic repair bills and wind 
up with the same tonnage. 

Therefore, since U. S. tanker oper- 
ators will seek to avoid the heavy duty 
on repair jobs, as distinct from con 
versions, many of the country’s pres- 
ent T-2 vessels are likely to wind up 
as 19,000-ton or 20,000-ton 


Pending legislation in Congress, 
however, may close the customs loop- 
hole on foreign conversions by taking 
away from owners the right to oper- 
ate in domestic waters. 

The bill, ($1864) introduced in 
the Senate May 2 by Sen. John Butler 
(R.,Md.), has been referred to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
would amend the Merchant Marine 
Act to provide that any ship owner 
going to foreign yards for conversion 
work would give up his right to op- 
erate in coastal trafic. But the cus- 
toms exemption would remain in ef- 
fect and the operator could continue 
in foreign trade. 

Whatever comes, no action can be 
expected this session. And by next 
year the problem will diminish. 


1 50° 


vessels. 
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What’s New 


Gas Line Contracts Let 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
took a further step last week in its 
move to reconvert the Little Inch 
line to product service: it awarded 
contracts for a new $70.9-million gas 
line. This new line will run 377 mi. 
from an existing line near Beaumont, 
l'ex., to the southern 
I'exas Eastern’s big 30-in. line at 
Kosciusko, Miss PW—Jul.8’55, 
p54). It will enable the company to 
keep up. its capacity after 
Little Inch switch from 

SeTVICE. 

Brown & Root, Inc., Houston, will 
build eight new compressor stations 
ind supervise the pipeline work. Othe 
construction companies will lay about 
100 mi. of lateral and smaller-diameter 
lines: Houston Contracting Co., Hous 
ton; Tulsa Williams Co., Tulsa; H. 
C. Price Co., Bartlesville, Okla.; and 
H. B. Zachry Co., San Antonio. Rivet 
crossings will be laid by Pentzien, 
Inc., Omaha; Missouri Valley Dredg 
ing Co., Omaha; and J. Ray McDer- 
mott Co., Harvey, La. 


terminus of 


delivery 


makes the 


Commonwealth Oil Co., Miami, 
may soon acquire Marine Gathering 
Co., which built and now operates the 
first underwater pipeline system to 
transport natural gas from Gulf of 
Mexico offshore wells 

Three oil men, John H. Blaffer and 
G. Burton Liese, of Houston, and 
Philip C. Dixon, of New York, own 
100% of Marine Gathering’s stock. 
[he proposed transaction, under 
which the three would exchange all of 
the stock for 2%4-million shares of 
Commonwealth common and a big 
hunk of its preferred, would run to 
about $8-million. 


The National Coal Assn. is trying 
to block Pacific Northwest Pipe Line 
Co.'s plan to import natural gas from 
Canada. NCA will intervene July 18, 
when Pacific Northwest is scheduled 
to present modifications of its project 
to the Federal Power Commission. 
Pacific Northwest proposes to buy 
300-million cu. ft. daily from West- 
coast Transmissions Co., Ltd., most 
of it for resale. The imported gas 
would supplement proposed deliveries 
to new western markets. 

“To construct new pipelines and 
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import gas from Canada,” says NCA, 
“would compound the damage already 
suffered by coal and railroad indus 
workers, and 


tries, railroad 


others.” 


Miners, 


Empty tank cars are going to be 
shunted around the country in a much 
speedier fashion this month, under 
new temporary rules issued last week 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. An emergency order was issued 
because of an acute shortage of all 
tvpes of freight cars over the nation 
ICC said. Heavy lumber and 
movements were mostly 
for the new rules, but petroleum will 
also be affected. 


y 
grain 


responsib] 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. wants 
to add 190 mi. of loops to its "Super 
Inch" line. The pipeline connects 
PG&E with El Paso Natural Gas Co.'s 
system. The $4-million looping project 
would boost present capacity of 700 
million cu. ft. daily to 925-million cu. 
ft. daily by January 1959. It is seek 
ing approval from the State Public 
Utilities Commission. PG&E’s 502 
mi., 34-in. line connects Milpitas, 
Calif.; with Topock, Ariz., moving gas 
from ‘Texas-New Mexico fields into 
north and central California. 


The Federal Power Commission got 
hearings under way last week on 
Natural Gas Storage Co. of Illinois’ 
$7.5-million expansion program. ‘I hic 
company wants to expand its pipeline 
facilities, increasing its peak-day with 
drawals from a natural-gas-storage field 
in Kankakee and Iroquois Counties, 
Illinois. It would boost the daily 
“take” from 150-million to 430-mil 
lion cu. ft. 


First pipe for Colorado Interstate 
Gas Co.'s new 22-in. line from Lara- 
mie, Wyo., to Denver arrived at 
Laramie last week. The 14 carloads 
of pipe, shipped from the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., were the first of 
217 carloads to be used on the line. 
The Laramie-Denver link is part of 
Colorado Interstate’s gas line connect- 
ing at Rock Springs with a line now 
being built by Pacific Northwest Pipe 
line Corp. from Ignacio, Colo., to 
Bellingham, Wash. 
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MARINE TERMINAL in Florida is typical of the installations Phillips Petroleum Co. is setting up along the East Coast as .. . 


Phillips Invades the East Coast 


Phillips Petroleum Co. is pushing an 
aggressive expansion program in the 
southeastern U.S. nerd 4 It has gone 
far enough to set the industry won- 
dering whether Phillips plans a “March 
to Maine" that would take the com- 
‘a into New York and New Eng- 
an 


Just two years ago, Phillips entered 
the southeastern market in Florida. 
Within a short time, it expanded into 
Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina. Now, it’s moving into Vir- 
ginia through a distributor, Fuel Oil 
& Equipment Co., of Roanoke. 

Today, Phillips has 1,500 service sta- 
tions in those six states. It is operating 
or building a string of 11 pipeline and 
marine terminals extending from Port 
Everglades, Fla., to Norfolk, Va. The 
pipeline terminals, connecting with 
the Plantation Pipeline, are at Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Atlanta, Ga., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., and Charlotte and Greens- 
boro, N. C. The marine terminals are 
at Port Everglades, Jacksonville, and 
Tampa, Fla., Charleston, S. C., Wilm- 
ington, N. C., and Norfolk, Va. 


Phillips executives say the company 
has no “immediate” dens for press- 
ing northward. First goal for the com- 
pany, they say, is to “consolidate its 
position” on the Atlantic seaboard. 

“Our progress will not be hindered 
by any rigid or unwieldy policy,” one 
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top executive said. ““The basic formula 
for these operations is not new, but it 
has been proven to be very effective 
We believe in concentration on one 
area until it produces a profit, befor 
moving on to the next area 

“We believe people are 
more interested in the best possibl 
care and service for their automobiles, 
and they will drive from station to 
station to get what they want. W<« 
welcome this as a healthy attitude 
and accept the challenge.’ 


becoming 


extends 
into 35 


[The move into Virginia 
Phillips’ territory 
states with more than 17,300 outlets 
Only the northeastern states and Cali 
fornia remain to be tapped (map). 
Actually, Phillips does market some of 
its diversified products in all 48 states 
It distributes LP gas in the Northeast, 
lubricating oil in 


marketing 


and distributes 
California 


While the southeastern section is 
being “consolidated,” Phillips execu- 


HOW FAR will Phillips “invasion” go, other marketers wonder. 
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tives say the big marketing push will 
be toward greater development of 
existing outlets, especially in the mid- 
west. 

The goal is increased volume through 
every jobber and service station. This 
means intensified sales promotion and 
sales training campaigns. It also is 
likely that Phillips will start this year 
increasing the capacity of its products 
pipeline from Borger, Tex., to Fast 
Chicago. 


Phillips’ widening distribution is 
only one phase of an aggressive ex- 
pansion program in all company ac- 
tivities. Phillips has moved up within 
the last few years to become the ninth 
U.S. oil company. Two years ago it 
became the 39th American corporation 
with assets of more than $1-billion. 

Between 1950 and 1954 the com 
pany’s capital expenditures totaled a 
whopping $752-million. This year 
Phillips again will lay out more than 
$140-million in capital expenditures. 
These funds will go for construction 
of a new research laboratory, a pol) 
ethelene plant, an ethylene plant, two 
plants for extraction of natural-gas 
liquids, and catalytic-reformer units at 
two refineries 


Balanced diversification is the goal 
of the company's big post-war ex- 
pansion program, according to Paul 
Endacott, president. Mach new opera 
tion has either fortified existing facili 
ties, converted waste or low-value ma 
terials into profitable production, low 
ered over-all costs, or assured more 
stable market outlets. 

New projects are put into operation 
only after long study. Each must deal 
with petroleum raw materials or r 
late to the energy business, it must 
involve difficult technology in which 
not every potential competitor would 
want to engage, the products must be 
suitable for mass consumption, and 
the market served must show promise 
of substantial future growth. 

Each proposed project is examined 
closely to determine how well it meets 
these requirements. Then the avail- 
able funds are apportioned among the 
most attractive projects. 


NEXT WEEK in 
Petroleum Week 


Ever hear of the 
menace’? It’s a special prob- 
lem for operators in the big, 
boggy Pembina field of Al- 
berta Province. 

Next week we'll tell how two 
companies hope to liek it—by 
directional drilling from 
earthen “mats.” 


“muskeg 
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What’s New 


Self-serves Get Windfall 


Self-serve service station operators 
in San Diego County, Calif., are 
reaping an unexpected windfall be- 
cause of a suit against seven major- 
brand dealers. This suit, brought by 
Retail Petroleum Dealers Assn. of 
San Diego County, charges the seven 
with selling products below cost, in 
violation of California fair trade laws. 

In defense, the seven majors said 
they were cutting prices in order to 
meet competition—from the _ self 
service operators, who have been sell 
ing generally about 5¢ a gal. below 
prevailing major prices. The RPDA 
argued that the self-serves 
didn’t compete with the majors be 
cause their product was inferior. So 
an impartial test was ordered by the 
court; the findings showed there was 
virtually no difference in quality 

The self-serves have seized on the 
report and splashed the results in big 
ads in the area. been 
booming since. 


lawvers 


Business has 


Fines Paid for Price-fixing 


Another Massachusetts oil-dealer 
group has bowed to a price-fixing 
count: 

Lowell Fuel Oil Dealer Associates 
abandoned contest last week of an 
indictment returned May 22, 1953, 
by a federal grand jury in Boston. 
The group paid a fine of $2,500. Its 
president, George E. Gagnon, and 
five member dealers also paid indi- 
vidual fines of $100 each. 

Lowell was the second, of three 
groups indicted two years ago, to toss 
in the towel. Gagnon headed each 
group at the time each was indicted. 
Earlier this summer, Lawrence Fuel 
Oil Institute, Inc., paid a $2,500 fine, 
and Gagnon and 10 member dealers 
paid individual fines of $100 each. 

Still awaiting disposition of a price- 
fixing indictment is Haverhill Fuel 
Oil Dealers Assn. U. S. Atty Gen. 
Brownell said the Justice Dept. has 
obtained a civil consent decree en- 
joining Gagnon, the Lowell group, 
and two corporate members from fur- 
ther price-fixing practices. 


s 
Union Oil Co. of Calif. has ac- 
celerated its market-expansion pro- 


gram. Reese H. ‘Taylor, president, told 
stockholders last week the company 
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plans to add 407 service stations this 
vear, mostly in western marketing 
areas, compared with 316 last year. 
Union Oil recently bought about 40 
retail outlets in Washington and Ore- 
gon from Sunset Oil Co. No price 
was announced. 
© 


A new 10-million gal. terminal is 
now under construction in Knoxville, 
Tenn., for Gulf Oil Corp. The facility 
will receive products from the Planta 
tion Pipe Line. Purpose of its con 
struction Gulf says, is to serve better 
an increasing market in a 40-county 
area of Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Virginia. The new terminal will be 
completed early next vear 


Tank-wagon prices for regular and 
premium-grade gasoline have been 
raised by Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. The increase of 0.3¢ a gal 
for regular and 0.5¢ a gal. for 
premium is now in effect through 
out California, Arizona, Nevada, and 
Oregon. In Washington, regular-grade 
tank-wagon price is up 0.4¢ a gal., 
and premium 0.6¢ a gal. Aviation 
grade 80/87 gasoline and diesel-fuel 
prices have been increased 0.1¢ a gal 
each in Washington State. Increases 
were effective June 29 in Seattle and 
l'acoma, and June 30 in Spokane 


A gasoline price war in the east 
art of Austin, Tex., was reported 
fost week. Regular-grade postings were 
cut as much as 5¢ a gal. The war 
started when two private brand stations 
trimmed regular-grade postings from 
17.9¢ to 15.9¢, exclusive of 6¢ a 
gal. in state and federal taxes. Several 
major-brand stations, to keep from 
losing gallonage, countered with a 
16.9¢-a-gal. posting for regular. Nor 
mal regular-grade posting at major 
brand stations runs from 20.5¢ to 
21¢ a gal. 

© 


Royalite Oil Co., Ltd., plans to 
open a new service station every 
week for the next two years. The 
new long-range program will augment 
the company’s present 275 bulk sta- 
tions, service stations, and other out- 
lets in western Canadian provinces. 
They will give the company a much 
larger distribution area for wide-range 
petroleum production. Stations will 
cost about $40,000 each. 
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The Market Place 


Current key crude and refined oil prices compiled for PETROLEUM WEEK by, 


All Prices as of Monday, July 11 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service, a McGraw-Hill Publication 


*Bold face type indicates changes from previous week 
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For Traders: A Topsy-Turvy Summer 


This is a topsy-turvy summer in oil markets the world over. Bunker 
“C” fuel, instead of being in surplus, is tight in both the Eastern and the 
Western Hemisphere. Tanker rates, instead of going down, are headed up. 
In the Mid-Continent, natural gasoline demand is strong months ahead 
of time. And what has happened to the retail gasoline price wars of 
other summers in the Middle West—the Akrons, the Memphises, the South 
Bends? This summer, they just aren’t. 


In Texas, producing-day schedules for the summer months—at 15 days 
for most fields—were never lower. And yet, one major producer has more 
drilling rigs in the U.S. than at any time in his company’s history—138 
holes going down, 28 of them wild. 

It’s a funny-looking summer at Sidon, Lebanon, too. Crude oil prices, 
on material arriving by pipeline from Saudi Arabia, usually soften, and 
tanker loadings fall off, in July and August. The drop-off in recent years 
often has been as much as 30,000 b/d. But this summer, it looks as if 
Sidon tanker liftings are booked solid on a tight schedule (about 
340,000 b/d). 


The reason: European crude buyers can’t find tankers, in the positions 
they want, at lower than USMC minus 40‘; from the Persian Gulf. That’s 
about what the TAPline rate (42¢ bbl.) figures from Saudi Arabia to the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

And just to cap the climax, Argentina came to the U.S. Gulf for about 
950,000-bbl. of gas oil. In this, the off season for distillates, there was 
only one U.S. offering that covered the entire quantity. 


Things are even turned around when it comes to what is going into tankers 
these days. Right now, a West Coast shipper is dickering to send grain 
in a tanker from California to U.K./Continent. For the tanker owner, 
one advantage (beside a whopping $13.00-per-ton ocean rate): After one 
trip with Farina, a dirty tanker can move into the usually better-paying 
clean oil trade. 


Standard Oil Co. of California advanced its gasoline prices in five states 
of its western marketing area. The increases were 0.3¢ a gal, for regular- 
grade, 0.5¢ for premium. But in the East, Socony Mobil made general 
reductions ranging from 0.3¢ to 0.5¢ a gal. throughout 11 eastern states. 
The large number of price wars in the East dictated the adjustments, 
the company says. Worst price disturbances were at Hartford, Boston, 
Providence, Springfield, and throughout New Jersey. 


Ohio Standard offered its retail customers 0.5¢ temporary allowance from 
its posted tank wagon prices on Nos. 1 and 2 in 13 northwestern Ohio 
counties. 


The British Admiralty is in the market for about 2-million bbl. of bunker 
oil, Caribbean lifting, for the six months beginning next October. Sig- 
nificance: The Admiralty is the biggest single owner of British Petro- 
leum Co. Hence, chances are good BP sees itself sold up on bunker oil 
for some time to come. 
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Part Time Work 


rate 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


all employment opportunities—executive, management, technical, selling, office, skilled, manual, etc 


Employment Agencies 
Employment Services 
Labor Bureaus 


RATES—— DISPLAYED 
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count 5 average words as a line. 
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Position available 


for a 


PROJECT MANAGER 


at the 
M. W. KELLOGG CO. 


. @ position with the career potential 
only a top-ranking firm can offer. 
The man who fills it will be the “job 
architect” supplying the technical 
information required for design and devel- 
opment of oil refineries and chemical 
plants .. . lending his extensive 
experience to every phase of the proj- 
ect . . . and maintaining considerable 
liaison work with the customer. 


A degree in chemical or mechanical 
engineering with 8 to 10 years’ diversi- 
fied experience in the petroleum and 
chemical industries are minimum require- 
ments. The right man for the job will 
know the others, in terms of initiative, 
ability and personality. 


Interested persons should send complet« 
details, including salary requirements, 


to Mr. R. L. Stacom. 





M. W. KELLOGG CO. 
225 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 





REFINERY MANAGER 
COMMONWEALTH OIL 
REFINING CO., INC. 


Completing new refinery 
near Ponce, Puerto Rico 


Immediate position for man with 
broad experience, capable of di- 
recting operation of large modern 
integrated refinery, including four 
catalytic processes. 


Reply Air Mail, giving complete 
resume including present salary, 
availability, etc. 


COMMONWEALTH OIL REFINING CO., IN 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


C. 





THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY ( OHIO ) 


Manufacturing (Refining) Department 
is looking for 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
CHEMISTS, and 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


with one to five years experience in petroleum refining or 
related activities 
for staff work primarily in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Possible employment in Toledo, Lima, or Cincinnati, also. 


Applicant should have the following educational background and industrial 
experience: 


Chemical Engineers: B.S. or higher degree and experience in development, pilot 
plant operation, process design, process trouble shooting, refinery process engineer- 
ing, economic studies, or related work background. 


Chemists: B.S. or higher degree and experience in product and process research 
or development. 


Mechanical Engineers: B.S. or M.S. degree and experience in process equipment 
construction, design, inspection, or maintenance, petroleum product testing and field 
evaluation, or related work background. 


Age range 22-32 


Salaries commensurate with experience and level in organization. Advance on 


merit basis. 


If you can qualify and are looking for a permanent job with a growing but 
secure midwest company, write, giving full information on education, industrial 
experience, military experience, and personal data to E. G. Glass, Jr., 1737 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








USE NATIONAL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


for bringing business needs or opportunities to the attention of men 
associated in administrative, executive, management, sales and respon- 
sible technical, engineering and operating capacities within the indus- 
tries served by Petroleum Week. For advertising rates or other informo- 
tion write: 


Classified Advertising Division—Petroleum Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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Charles E. Webber 


Sun Changes Status 
Of Gas. Sales Jobs 


Sun Oil Co. has shifted its natural 
gas division back into the production 
department and has expanded its 
marketing division. 

James EF. Pew, founder 
wer of the natural gas division, died 
last month. His assistant, Charles | 
Webber, has been given the respon 
sibilities held by the late Mr. Pew. He 
will function, however, as_ technical 
idviser to John (Jack) G. Pew, vice 
president in charge of production, not 
is head of a separate division. He will 
ilso have technical counselling duties 
throughout the depart 
ment 

Like tl late Mr. Pew, Webber 
joined Sun after World War II, in 
which both had served in the U. S$ 
Petroleum Administration for War. A 
compan okesman said the re-in 
tegration of the natural gas division 
into the production department will 
not affect the firm’s natural gas and 
ictivities 
il-gas division, in its 10 


ind man 


produc tion 


natural gasoline 

The natu 
year period as a separate unit under 
James Pew, had undergone a $30 
million expansion program 

Webber, a chemical engineer, was 
with Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Houston, Tex., before he became the 
late Mr. Pew’s assistant in the Natural 
Gas & Natural Gasoline Division of 
the Petroleum Administration for 
War 

Pew had headed the division in the 
war veal Webber, after following 
Pew to Sun, headed the division in 


38 / Ol MEN AT WORK 


DEPT /Oil Men at Work 
















Marcus Markley 





Thomas Horrocks 


1951, on a nine-month leave of al 
sence from Sun 

Webber will be assisted in h 
duties with Sun by William Abnett. 


; 


formerly a special assistant to th 


Mr. Pew 


Sun's marketing expansion was re- 
flected in the appointment of Marcus 
A. Markley and Thomas S. Horrocks 
as assistants to Willard W. Wright 
general sales manager 

The posts were 
marketing 
creased business volum« 
diversification, particularly in the field 
of petro-chemicals 

Markley has been general manage 
of the industrial products department, 


created t | 
management handle 


ind product 
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manager of Kobe, Inc., has accepted 
appointment as president of Pipelite erm THI ‘ ‘ U » 
Corp., Tulsa, Okla. The company pro ‘ ; S ISS E 


vides in-place installation of an internal 
[his index is published as a conve 


spent 15 years in various managem icnce to the readers. Every care 
positions with Kobe, manufacturer oi taken to make it accurate, but P1 
petroleum production equipment. He ‘ rROLEUM WEEK assumes no respon 
succeeds John Boles, the film star , sibility for errors or omissions 

who helped tound Pipelife. Boles will : 


plastic coating for pipelines. Lyons 


continue as director. He relinquished Dowell, Inc. 4 
the presidency because of a lack o ; 2 4 National Aluminate Corp. 7 
time for the firm's extensive expansio ; . * North American Car Corp. 2nd Cover 
r Orbit Valve Co. 2 


KE BOUNDS has been appointed Quaker Oats Co., The 3rd Cover 
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AS THE EDITORS SEE IT 





More Straws for the Camel 


I> t 1 GETTING past the time to stop piling more and more tax on to 
gasoline? 

Gasoline taxes are going on up again this year—by close to three 
quarters of a billion dollars, it appears—and it’s all being done without 
any seeming thought on the part of anyone as to how much of a tax 


load this commodity can, with safety, continue to absorb 


r THE END OF 1954, the combined state, federal, and local “take 
A from gasoline added up to something like $3.2-billion per year 
Averaged for the country as a whole, this figures out 7.5¢ on each 
gallon. It is equivalent to a sales tax of 36°; on the retail price of 
regular-grade gasoline. And it amounts to 46°, of the wholesale on 
tank wagon price; to 620, of the manufacturer's or refinery pric 

If to gasoline tax increases already voted this year by state and 
local bodies are added others still pending—including the proposed 
l¢ Federal boost being pushed in Washington—total annual col 
lections will soar to at least $4-billion. ‘The tax per gallon then will 
average out to about 8.9¢ per gallon, or 41‘, of the retail price of 
regular (based on last June 1, prices) 

Nor is this to be the end, by any means. It’s as certain as death 
and—well, taxes, that the new highway program about to be voted by 
Congress will touch off another round of state gasoline tax increases 


of 2¢, 3¢. and more. 


UST HOW ELASTIC 1s gasoline demand anyway? It keeps right on go 
ing up year after year, despite the fact that no othcr commodity ts 


taxed as high, not even luxury items. At the same time, it’s becoming 
increasingly obvious that the rate of demand increase has not kept pac 
with the ability of refiners to supply the product (thanks in part to 
capacity enlargements undertaken at the urging of Washington 

And the suggestion is heard more and more in industry quarters 
that gasoline taxes are to blame; that they are already acting as a 
deterrent on demand to the point where, if a halt isn’t called soon 
the entire market structure of the industry could be seriously endan 
gered. 

Che importance of maintaining this country’s petroleum industry 
in healthy condition being what it is, public officials should conside1 
carefully the thought that just another tax straw or two may be all that’s 


needed Lo break the bac k ot thei favorite camel 
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NeW QUAKER OATS’ 
BULLETIN 2O3S-A 


physical data on 
QO FURFURAL 


This bulletin—just pub- 
lished — includes graphs and 
tables of the physical prop- 
erties of QO Furfural. In 
addition, the recovery of 
furfural for re-use in con- 
tinuous processing is 


described. 





To help you evaluate QO 
Furfural as a selective 
solvent for lubricating oils, 
gas oil, catalytic cracker re- 
cycle stock, butadiene and 
other processes, write for 


your copy of 203-A. 








CHE IALS 


AY) | he Quaker Qals (Ompany \ | 


343Q The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Room 543Q, 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Room 443Q, P. O. Box 4376, Portiand 8, Oregon 


In the United Kingdom: Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Billingham, England « In Europe: Quaker Oats-Graanproducten N.V., Rotterdam, 
The Netherlands; Quaker Oats (France) S. A., 3, Rue Pillet-Will, Paris IX, France; A/S “Ota”, Copenhagen, S. Denmark 
In Australia: Swift & Company, Pty., Ltd., Sydney @ In Japan: F. Kanematsu & Company Ltd., Tokyo 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS 








3rd Ethylene Oxide Plant To Use | SD’s] Direct Oxidation Process 


We knew from our laboratory 
work in America that ethylene 
oxide could be produced at a 
lower cost by our direct oxida- 
tion process. Our pilot plant 
work in England proved it,’ says 
Dr. Robert Egbert, SD's Vice 
President of Engineering 


ae 


Societé Chimique des Derives du Petrole 
Antwerp, Belgium 








Philip Newman, SD's Euro 








pean Representative, says, ‘Our 
transatlantic experience in 
relelelelilale ME iiclileleiaet MoLMmn Zelale 
countries to SD's proces 
sulted in greater flexibility 
desian,; as well as ccntinued 


provément of the process 




















SD’s “International Exchange’ Pays Off 


So far the payoffs have been in La- 


vera, France, and the United States. 
Next year SD crosses the Atlantic 
again for Societé Chimique des De- 
rives du Petrole’s new ethylene oxide 
and ethylene glycol plants in Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

The less expensive direct oxidation 
process used in these ethylene oxide 
plants was developed in SD’s American 
headquarters laboratories and put in 
pilot plant operation in England. 

Naturally, there were many prob- 
lems in “translating” data—both from 


pilot plant to commercial production 
and from foreign engineering prac- 
tices to American standards. SD’s in- 
ternational experience in_ ethylene 
oxide also provided the background 
necessary to solve these problems of 
“translation” in chloromethanes, citric 
acid and maleic anhydride processes. 

Today, American companies can 
take advantage of the continued “in- 
ternational improvement” of SD’s 
lower cost process of direct oxidation 
of ethylene. 


On this or any other organic chemi- 


cal plant design problem, SD’s services 
are available to you on a confidential 
basis. In new plant construction or the 
revamping of existing facilities to in- 
crease production efficiencies, you will 
profit by utilizing SD’s specialized ex- 
perience in organic chemicals plant 


design. 


Scientiric Design Company, Inc. 
Executive Offices : 
Two Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Engineering Offices: 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








